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After Presidential Elections, 


THE ELECTION TIDES 


Party in Power Usually Loses Some Proportion of Its Strength in Congress 
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A LOOK AHEAD 
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LECTIONS out of the way, campaigning 

ended, camouflage and pretense unneces- 

saty and, indeed, rather superfluous for 
another two years at least, maybe the country 
now can look forward to some concentrated ef- 
fort at the seat of government. 

For a little while, until the effects of the elec- 
tion are thoroughly digested, there will be the 
usual tendency to read into the results things 
that may influence President Roosevelt's poli- 
cies in the immediate future. 

But the truth is the President made up his 
mind before election day that once the voting 
was over with he could proceed without embar- 
rassment to the determination of some of the 
larger problems before him. 

There is, for instance, the future of fiscal pol- 
icy and taxation. Studies made on this subject 
by officials lead to the conclusion that we shall 
soon get a comprehensive balance sheet showing 
assets and liabilities, capital expenditures sepa- 
rated from current operating expenses and a 
better idea of what the public debt limit is to be 
than we have had heretofore. 

A A A 


The first step, no doubt, 
will be to call into confer- 
ences some of the congres- 
sional leaders for early con- 
sultation on the amounts to 
be spent and what might be accomplished on 
unemployment insurance and a new relief pro- 
gram. 

When Mr. Roosevelt goes to Warm Springs, 
Georgia, in a few weeks, he will continue his 
conferences there on prospective legislation. 

It looks, therefore, as if we shall not get defi- 
nite pronouncements of policy before mid-De- 
cember. But meanwhile a much firmer attitude 
by the Administration in carrying out the New 
Deal may be anticipated. 

Revision of the New Deal, of course, from its 
original outline is in process. 

Administration officials like to refer to what 
is ahead as the second stage. This is bound to 
be characterized by less ballyhoo but not less 
experimentation. 

The peak of restrictive legislation has been 
reached. The trend now is to try by regulations 
and executive orders to make the whole thing 
function in more orderly fashion. 

Donald Richberg has been made a sort of gen- 


Column 6.) 


LESS BALLYHOO 
IN NEXT STAGE 
OF THE NEW DEAL 
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PRESIDENT of the United States is 
A only as strong as his party control in 
Congress. 

That is an old political maxim. Elec- 
tion history of the past thirty years, depicted 
in the chart at the top of this page, shows that 
each party in power has had its widely swing- 
ing ups and downs in the Senate and the House. 

In off-years, that is, in years when a Presi- 
dent is not being elected, the party in power 
normally has lost many seats in Congress. This 
tendency of popular sentiment to swing in pen- 
dulum fashion from one party to the other, ac- 
tually extends back to before the Civil War. 

The Party’s Objectives 

Frequently, it has resulted in a President los- 
ing control of one or both houses of Congress 
in the middle of his term. That occurred under 
President Hoover in 1930 when Democrats 
elected a majority in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Senate offered practically a two- 
party tie. 

The Democratic party’s objective in the 1934 
by-elections was to prevent history from re- 
peating itself. Leaders of the organization an- 
nounced that they expected to go into the next 
Congress—which meets January 3—with a two- 
thirds majority in both Senate and the House. 

They started with 309 out of 405 members in 
the House, which was more than the two-thirds 
they wanted, and with 60 out of 96 members in 
the Sermate, needing a gain of four Senators to 
reach that goal. 

History Repeats Itself 

The Republican party objective was to upset 
as far as possible the Democratic plans. His- 
tory was on its side. For in each off-year elec- 
tion, extending back to 1858 when James Buch- 
anan was President, the party of the President 
has suffered a loss of members in Congress. 

Political analysts, who present many of their 
findings in terms of figures and percentages, 
say that in years when Presidents are selected, 

cent of the 








period from 1858 to 1932, 
House of Representatives and not the Senate, 
because only one-third of the members of the 
Senate are chosen each two years. 

There are other political trends noted by 
those who study elections. Some of them fol- 
low: 

The tendency of the party in power to lose 
seats in Congress during off-years extends to 
the second terms of Presidents. Thus President 
Grant saw his party strength cut about in half 
under his second Administration. Theodore 
Roosevelt had the same experience and so did 
President Wilson. 

In four out of the five times that Democrats 
elected a majority of the members to the House 
of Representatives in an off-year, they have 
elected a President in the following Presiden- 
tial election. That happened in 1882, 1890, 1910 
and 1914. 

In seven out of eight off-year elections in 
which the Republican party gained control of 
the house in the same period of fifty years, they 
have seen a Republican named for President in 
the following election. This happened in 1894, 
1898, 1902, 1906, 1918, 1922, 1926. 

Thoughts of 1936 

While Presidents several times have lost con- 
trol of one or both houses in the middie of their 
terms, they nearly always have started their 
terms with a majority of both houses. 

Those tendencies were in the minds of cam- 
paign managers during the election of this year. 
They were thinking not alone of the Congress 
that will sit next year, but of the President who 
will be chosen in 1936. The Republiczns sought, 
by ousting Democrats, to make it appear that 
sentiment of the country was turning away from 
the New Deal. The Democrats, by striving to 
break tradition and maintain a powerful hold on 
Congress at the mid-point in the President’s 
term, wanted the election to be a referendum 
favorable to the New Deal. 


Congress and the Off-year Election 


The Test of Strength of the Administration Party, Objectives of the Major Political 
Parties ; The Record of the Past 
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The Congress chosen November 6 is the 74th 
Congress. It will make history *s the first Con- 
gress to take office formally two months after 
it was elected. In other years, the Congress 
elected in November would not formally take 
over its duties until one year from the follow- 
ing December. Only a call for a special session 
could bring it to Washington before that time. 

74th Congress Makes History 

The Twentieth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion changed all of that. Now a Congress 
elected in November takes office January 3 of 
the year following. It comes fresh from the 
people. As a result, the promices that bind 
many new Congressmen will be those ratified by 
the vote of the electorate, and may be regarded 
with deeper concern than are the regular party 
policies that may be enunciated by the Presi- 
dent. 

This gives rise to the frequently expressed 
opinion, that the new Congress may be more 
difficult to deal with than was a Congress that 


had not come directly from an election. How- 
ever, that is a matter for time to decide. 
There are other developments that have 


caused this year’s election to differ from many 
of those in the past. 

One was the fact that the Democratic party 
organization supported the candidacy of a Re- 
publican, Hiram’ Johnson, in his campaign to be 
re-elected Senator from California. It also 
tacitly aided Robert M. La Follette in his cam- 
paign for re-election to the Senate as a third- 
party candidate in Wisconsin. 

Parity Lines Change 

Another was the way party lines broke down 
in many States. In the West and Middle West, 
many Republican candidates for Congress cam- 
paigned on New Deal platforms, making many 
of the same promises that the Democratic can- 
didates were making. In the South some Demo- 
cratic candidates were critical of the policies of 
the Democratic administration. 





Lait A third was the in- 





60 per . 
pth oy Begs of the KO 
House of Representa- ¢ 
tives are affiliated 
with the President’s 
party. On the other 
hand, in the off-years, 
when only members 
of Congress are se- 
lected, the President 
on the average has 
had only 48 per cent 
of the House mem- 
bers on his side. That 3 
calculation is for the © 
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tense activity of the 
Democratic party or- 
ganization and the 
care with which it 
operated. So exten- 
sive was the plan- 
ning, that Washing- 
ton officials felt that 
they could gauge 
popular sentiment 
quickly in almost 
& any district of the 
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bile industry to February 1 by a Presie 
dential order was the most notable eveng 
of the week in Washington. 

But for this action the code would have exe 
pired November 3 and this major industry 
would have been no longer under the jurisdige 
tion of the NRA. 

The extension represented a compromise. Th@ 
automobile manufacturers wanted the code ree 
newed in its present form; organized labog 
wanted the code extended only pending a heare 
ing to permit the offering of proposals for ree 
vision so as to eliminate the “merit” clause and 
to provide a 30-hour week and compensating 
wage increase. 

In announcing the limited extension of thé 
code in its present form, President Roosevelf 
issued a statement in which he said the Governe 
ment would institute a study of employmenf 
conditions in the industry, particularly into the 
earnings of workers. He again indicated thaq 
he was more interested in learning what works 
ers “were earning over the period of a year than 
in what they were being paid by the day. He 
wished to know whether long lay-offs were dee 
priving*them of a living wage. 

a4 A A 

The President expressed 
satisfaction with the coope 
eration that had been giverg 
by automobile manuface 
turers to the Government’s 
“peaks and 
‘nethods of 


Br Bite inauee of the code for the automoe 


NEW THREATS 
TO INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCE APPEAR 


recovery program in trying to avoid 
valleys” in employment’ by new 
maintaining steady production. 

Government agencies struggled during th@ 
past week to avert a serious threat to the Presie 
dent’s plan for a trial period of industrial] 
peace. This threat was contained in the striké 
and lock-out in the 300 A. and P. stores in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The trouble started when the 
meat cutters’ union called out their members 
employed in some of the stores. The teamsters*® 
union joined the strike, making it impossibl@ 
for any of the stores to get supplies. The come 
pany retaliated by closing its stores, throwin 
2,200 persons out of work and announcing thad 
it was withdrawing from Cleveland permase 
nently. 

The Government stepped in and offered medi 
ation through the agency of the National Labo# 
Relations Board. A number of conferenceg 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1d 
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Why Everyone Can't Have 
A $5,000 Income | 





All Earnings of All Industries Insufficient 
To Provide Desired Sum When Divided 
(Among the Workers 





()* TEN repeated is the statement 
that if all the earnings of all 
the industries in this country could 
only be divided up equally, so that 
everyone connected with them 
would have the same wage, then 
everybody would have a big income 
That thought lies behind a num- 
ber of political movements now tak- 
ng root t is the basis for a claim 
that an equal division of the coun- 
try’s wealth would give all workers 
$5,000-a-year salaries on which they 
could liv® in comparative ease 
Now the question is arising: What 
statements? 


is the basis for these 
Will official statistics bear them 
out? Just how much do workers get 
in comparison with managers of 
corporations and stockholders? 
WWHAT FIGURES SHOW 

Any definite answer is hard to 
figure out, but official figures are 
available as the basis for estimates. 


Those figures are given in a report 
of Commerce, 


of the Department 
prepared at the request of the 
United States Senate. That report 


deals witht the national income for 
the years from 1929 to 1932 

In 1929 the national 
reached its all-time peak. The total 
income distributed to individuals 
that year amounted to $81,000.000.- 
000+: and $2,000,000,0000 more was 
held back by corporations to go in- 
to reserve. But that income is a 
lump amount. It is broken down by 
the Government statisticians 

They report that labor income for 


income 


that year, which means the income 
paid out to workers, amounted to 
$53,000.000,000. At the same time 


property income which means stock 





dividends and rents, and entrepe 
neural income, or income to man- 
agement and to owners and pro- 


moters of business, totaled $12,000,- 
000,000 
THE AVERAGE WACE 

The estimate is that there are 
50,000,000 persons gainfully em- 
ployed in this country when every- 
body that wants to work has a job. 
When that total of 50,000,000 work- 
ers is divided into the $53,000,000,- 
000 paid out for labor, it shows that 
the payments to each worker would 
have been about $1,060 a year. That 


is approximately $88 a month for 
each worker 
Now if the $12,000,000,000 that 


went to others than workers should 
be divided up among the 50,000,000 


gainfully employed, it would raise 
the $1,060 average wage to $1,300 
and the monthly average from $88 
to $108 

The result is a rather noticeable 
increase in the income of the aver- 
age worker that might come from 
an equal division of all labor in- 
come and property and entrepre- 
neurial income. But it appears to 


be a far cry from the $5,000 a year 
that is claimed by those who are 
urging that all wealth be divided up 
INCOME CURTAILED 

Of course, as a result of the de- 
pression the national income has 
fallen sharply. It got down to $49,- 
000,000,000 in 1932, or a decline of 
about 40 per cent, Since that time 
there has been some increase. Yet 
it still is far under the peak, which 
means that workers are getting 
much less than the $1,060 yearly 
average that they received in 1928 
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were held in Washington, at the 
end of which a plan for settling 
the controversy was put forward 
by the labor board. Both sides 
announced acceptance of the plan 
on Saturday. The Cleveland stores 
are to be reopened’ pending nego- 
tiations for a permanent settle- 
ment. The company contended 
that the strike was called to force 
A. and P. employes to join the 
union. The union claimed the 
company was discharging em- 
ployes who joined the union— 
again the old problem involving 


the right of “collective bar- 

gaining.” 
> = F 

Similar troubles 

LOWER RATE developed in A. & 

ON HOME P. stores in Mil- 

MORTGAGES waukee and Boston, 

and in the stores of 

the Butler grocery company 


which operates 665 stores in New 
York, but the Cleveiand situation 
was taken more seriously by the 
Government, because it threaten- 
ed to throw more than 2,000 per- 
sons permanently out of work. 
With some 10,000,000 persons 
unemployed in the country and 
17,000,000 persons on the Govern- 
ment’s relief rolls, the President 
and his advisers continued during 
the week to search for means to 
increase employment by reviving 
industry. The housing program 
was the center of attention, as it 
has been for some time. The Pres- 
ident received encouraging re- 
ports from Housing Administra- 
tor Moffett on loans being made 
throughout the countr+ for build- 
ing new homes and repairing old 
ones. The Administration be- 
lieves that if the public can be 
educated to the va.ue of this pro- 
gram all industry will be bene- 
fited and employment increased. 
The President believes people 
must be given every encourage- 
ment to build homes and repair 
the homes they have now. He 
thinks mortgage interest rates 
should be as low as possible to 
encourage borrowing, and there- 
fore on Friday he set 5 per cent 
as a rate on which the Govern- 
ment would insure mortgages 
under thg Housing Act. Refi- 
nanced mortgages will be insured 
at 514 per cent. The Government 
itself will not lend money under 
this plan. Borrowers must ob- 
tain money from private lending 
agencies which qualify under the 
law. Lenders cannot charge a 
high interest rate on loans and 
have the Government insure the 


loans. 
y p vd R 
resident oose- 
HIGHER COST velt made it plain 
OF LIVING that the Govern- 
PREDICTED ment planned to go 


ahead with its pub- 
lic works program as an addi- 
tional stimulus to incustry and 
employment. He would not ven- 
ture an estimate of the amount of 
money that would be asked of 
Congress to carry on this work. 





Repeatedly the President has 
said that he thought higher prices 
were essential to recovery. At 
his Wednesday press conference 
he expressed his belief that 
higher prices wefe on the way, in 
explaining why he would recom- 
mend to Congress that the 5 per 
cent pay cut of Federal employes 
be ended on July 1 next. With 
the cost of living higher, he 
thought Government workers 
should have higher pay. He did 
not think, however, that living 
costs would be high enough by 
January 1 to justify ar. increase. 
The Department of Agriculture 
during the week predicted that 
meat prices would rise after the 
first of the year. 


7, = F 
RICHBERG’S An exec utive 
order issued by the 
AUTHORITY President Wednes- 
INCREASED day merged the 


National Executive 
Council into the National Emer- 
gency Council with 3: members, 
and with Donald Richberg, 
former general counsel of the 
NRA, as executive director. The 
order confers broad powers on 
Mr. Richberg and makes him 
second only to the President in 
authority, not only over emer- 
gency organizations but also over 
permanent Government depart- 
ments. 

Reciprocal trade agreements 
with other nations the naval 
negotiations at London, and the 
soldier bonus all came in for much 
attention in Washington during 
the week. 

On Tuesday the President dis- 
cussed the trade agreements with 
Secretary of Treasury Morgen- 
thau and State department off- 
cials who are handling the nego- 


tiations. “Nothing specific to 
report,” was the President’s only 
comment afterward. The Ad- 


ministration hopes for a revival 
of foreign trade through the me- 
dfum of agreements sitll to be 
made. 

On the subject of the naval dis- 
cussions the President said there 
is nothing to say except that “we 
hope for a favorable outcome.” 
Japan is still insisting on naval 
equality which neither Great 
Britain nor the United States is 
willing to grant 


7 G : 1 Hi 
enera ines, 
PRESIDENT Administrator of 
ADVISED ON veterans’ affairs, 
THE BONUS” talked with the 


President about the 
action of the American Legion in 
calling for immediate payment of 
the bonus. He expressed the 
opinion that the executive com- 
mittee would not press for pay- 
ment of the bonus if Congress 
would forgive the interest on 
veterans’ borrowings -gainst 
their certificates. The convention 
gave some latitude to the com- 
mittee in the matter. The Presi- 
dent made no statement on the 
subject. C. G. MARSHALL. 
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Employers’ Reply—Stores Closed, Goods Moved 
aneceontinall 





Petitioning Local Officials to Intervene 
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A. & P. Officers Tell Their Story in Washington 
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A. & P. vs. Unions 


Labor and Capital in arms once 
again. A well-known chain of grocery 
stores is the battlefront. Cleveland is 
the primary sector; Milwaukee, the 
secondary; New York and other cities 
potential scenes of warfare. And offi- 
cial Washington is the mediation 
ground. All week negotiations proceed, 
until finally, on Saturday, Nov. 3, peace 
is assured. 

~* * 

Opening scene One of Greater 
Cleveland’s 426 red-front stores with 
a large A. & P. sign on the window 
Customers stand before counters 
Thrifty housewives call out: “A pound 
of butter, please”. . .“‘two cans of peas” 

. The door opens. In step three 
husky men. They approach the man- 


ager. 
‘Buddy,” they say, “you’re a nice 
loking fellow. Why don’t you join us? 


Just close up your store quietly, be- 
fore we throw you out 

The manager hesitates. Me quiets the 
customers. He telephones to company 
headquarters. Telling his clerks to 
wait on those people in the store, he 
then locks the doors. Soon the store 
is clear. The three huskies put up a 
sign on the door: “This store is closed.” 

Cleveland knows what this means 
A strike i: on. A “flying squadron” 
has just closed another of the Cleve- 
land stores of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company 

The stores have already felt other 
weapons of warfare. Windows in stores 
have been broken. (Top photo) Huge 
warehouse delivery trucks have been 
attacked by pickets and turned back. 
Stocks in stores have run low. The 
situation is getting desperate. On more 
and more doors appears the sign, 
“This store is closed.” . 

a 


The spotlight next focuses on seven 
men, the heads of seven unions, con- 
taining on their lists A. & P. employes. 
They are in conference with A. F. of 
L. officials (‘Second photo). They are 
planning their campaign. 

“Our members in the A. & P. stores,” 
say the seven union leaders, “are be- 
ing discriminated against, terrorized, 
dismissed. The company won't hear 
of —- joining our unions. We 
demand 100 per cent unionization as 
the only way employes can get a fair 
deal from the company.” 

The A. F. of L. officials agree. It is 
wat, they say. 

“War it is,” replies the company 
management, far off in New York, 
but closely in touch with events by 
telephone. Word from them goes out 
to close every store, pay off every em- 


ploye, with one week's extra wages, 
and never open up again in Cleve- 
land 


It is a lockout. Some 2,200 employes 
are without jobs 
The A. & P. moves huge stocks of food 


from its Cleveland warehouses to other 


cities. (third photo) A mountain of 
bread is burned—60,000 pounds. 
~** 

But what of the 2,200 men and 
women whose jobs have died under 
them? They call a meeting, circulate 
a petition to the mayor. Soon 700 
names are signed (fourth photo). Will 


the mayor not do something to keep 
the stores in Cleveland open? They 
have nothing against the company. 
they say. Thay want their jobs back 
But the mayor is helpless. 

If the mayor can’t help, then surely 
the President of the United States 
can. So the employes hold another 
mass meeting (fifth photo), and send 
President Roosevelt a telegram. They 
are being crushed in the clash of 
greater forces. Can he help? 

The President reads the telegram, 
takes up his telephone and talks with 
his Labor Relations Board, two blocks 
from the White House. Yes, they will 
act at once 

Out go telegrams to the leaders of 
the seven striking unions. Another 
goes to John A. Hartford, president of 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company. “Will they meet with the 
Board the next day?” the telegrams 
inquire. 

~** 


The next morning comes, and so 
do the leaders of both sides. Mr. Hart- 
ford arrives with his attorney, Joseph 


C. Hostetler (bottom photo, left to 
right), and presents the company’s 
views. 


Now the leaders of both sides are 
sitting down with the members of the 
Board in its old-fashioned conference 
room. The Board has a list of seven 
points which it thinks would be fair to 
both sides. They are discussed back 
and forth. Finally both union men 
and company promise to recommend 
their adoption 

The terms? First and foremost, an 
end of the strike and the lockout, the 
stores to be opened immediately. For 
the company, no more discrimination 
against union members, no interfer- 
ence with employes for joining the 
unions. A company letter will an- 
nounce this to each employe. For the 
unions, no coercion to induce employes 
to join them. But the company will 
agree to bargain with the unions. 
Future differences will be arbitrated 

x~**rk 

Finally on Saturday noon, Nov. 3, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
is informed by wire and _ telephone 
that both sides have accepted the 
proposed truce. With the armistice 
comes the assurance that the A. & P. 
stores in Cleveland will reopen. 
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Shall the Budget Balance 
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AReply inthe Making. . . 


The President’s Puzzling Task of Draft- 
ing a Program of Expenditures for 
Fiscal Year 1936 





THE President spent much time 

during the past week going over 
the Government’s books, seeking 
light on national finances, present, 
past, and future. His hours were 
taken up with facts and figures, 
plans and programs, that continued 
to involve billions. 

When Mr. Roosevelt completes 
the task now under way, he will 
have ready for Congress the coun- 
try’s 1936 fiscal year budget. It is 
the New Deal’s second budget, but 
concerns what the President de- 
scribes as the “third year of re- 
covery,” starting in July, 1935. 
BALANCE PROPOSED 

Of this budget, President 
velt said last January 

“We should plan to have a defi- 
nitely balanced budget for the third 
year of recovery and from that time 


Roose- 


on seek a continuing reduction in 
the national debt.” 
However, much water has gone 


under the brdge sinte that time. A 
drought added $525,000,000 to relief 
expenses. Then the cost of caring 
for the unemployed in itself has 
been much larger than anticipated 
by Congress. Also, there has not 
been the measure of industrial re- 
covery planned for when the 1935 
fiscal year budget estimates were 
made up 

Consequently, there is much ques- 
tioning among officials over the 
possibility of balancing the 1936 
budget as projected earlier by the 
President. Unless expenditures are 
cut sharply, or unless new and dras- 
tic taxes are levied, they see little 
chance of a balance between Gov- 
ernment income and Government 








outgo over the period from July 1 
1935, to July 1, 1936 

What, then, is the prospect? And, 
anyway, why is it important that 
the Government have a budget in 
which the income and outgo are 
about equal? 
THE NEXT BUDGET 


The size of the next budget is 
problematical President Roose- 
velt has told newspaper men that 
it will be January before he knows 
the way the figures are going to 
look. There are many factors in- 
volved. One is the question of pub- 
lic works. Should more billons of 
public money be made available for 
subsidized building? Or might 
Government credit be involved only 
indirectly through guarantees of 
loans in a way that need not be re- 
flected in the budget? How is re- 
lief to be met. Must there be a 
continuance of Goveriment grants 
to States for grocery orders and 
other direct gifts to the unem- 
ployed, or should there be more of 
an effort to use Government credit 
to create jobs on a vast scale? 

Those are questions not yet an- 
swered, and questions that the Pres- 
ident says will not be answered until 
late in December or early in Jaun- 
ary when he makes up his mind. 
He is letting facts and plans pour 
into his office for study and thought. 
But until the Presidential mind is 
made up, no one will know the an- 
swer definitely 
SALARY RESTORATION 

However, this much is known: 

In the next budget the more than 
678,000 persons now on Uncle Sam's 
pay roll are going to have a five per 
cent increase in their salaries. When 
that five per cent Is granted the 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 3.) 
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OBJECTIVE 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


eral manager of the government. 
He has a distinctly pro-labor 
background but he is also more 
familiar than the average official 
with the industrialist point of 
view. His course will be one of 
slow and careful building up of 
the New Deal’s economic philos- 
ophy, realizing that «ducation is 
at best a tedious process and that 
selling reform to people with tra- 
ditions and habits of life not 
easily budged is a major task. 


Mr. Richberg is a middle-of 
the-roader, very much after Mr. 
Roosevelt's own heart, und that’s 
one reason he has been given vir- 
tual charge of the Administrative 
side of the Government. He will 
wield tremendous power. 


vvy 


Too much of our 
unfortu- 
nately has been col- 
ored by directional 
ideas. We wonder 
if the Administration will turn to 
the left or to the right. A much 
safer appraisal for the future is 
to go on the assumption that the 
Administration will turn in what- 
ever direction it thinks it can 
stimulate industry to reemploy 
more men, It is by no means con- 
vinced as yet that the way to do 
this is to remove some cf the arti- 
ficial controls and uncertainties 
that clog the economic machine 
today but it is significant that all 
the power and influence of the 
Administration now is behind the 
housing program, revision of the 
Securities Commission’s regula- 
tions and a cooperative policy to- 
ward the banks. 








| 
| 
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If one were to 
NO RETREAT count up steps to 
IN FACING the right and steps 
REALITIES to the left, these 


might give a patch- 
work impression but the important 
fact to bear in mind is that the 
experiments which haven't worked 
are as well known to the Admin- 
istration as to the people on the 
outside. There’s a healthier re- 
spect nowadays for the difficulty 
involved in trying to make the 
whole country accept edicts from 
Washington on every subject 
under the sun. But a realization 
of practical details by no means 
marks a desire to retreat. 

The fallacy of public works pro- 
grams, for example, is not at all 
accepted here. Indeed, there are 
plans for more public works ape 
propriations. 

7 ¥ 


One of the things worth watch- 
ing is the effort to revive foreign 
trade. Secretary Hull is making 
substantial progress in his nego- 
tiation of reciprocity agreements. 
It is bound to be a long drawn out 
affair but a start must be made 
some time to break down barriers 
to trade. 

Looking at the whole business 
situation in a general sense, the 
election is a milestone. It is bet- 
ter to have it behind us than 
ahead. It means that from now 
on the President's leadership will 
be the sole consideration. 

For Mr. Roosevelt has less than 
two years now in which to satis- 
fy the electorate chat the recov- 
ery program has been a success 
or that it has attained major ob- 


jectives. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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Low-rate Loans 
To Speed Record 


Housing Program 





Machinery Ready to Start 
Home Building on Un-' 
precedented Scale as Fac- 
tor in Recovery Plans 


Machinery to carry out the larg- 
est home-building development in 
the history of the United States is 
set up, awaiting only the touch of 
private investment to transfer the 
idleness of millions of construction | 
workers into productive activity. 

President Roosevelt, by overrul- 
ing his Housing Administrator dur- 
ing the past week to set a 5 per 
cent interest maximum on home 
mortgages, took a hand in the or- 
ganization of the Federal Housing 
Administration mortgage insurance 
program, designed to revive resi- 
dential construction. 

Jobs for 1,500,000 

On this program, together with 
possible additions to public works 
funds, the Administration is ex- 
pected to place much of its future 
effort for recovery. Although no 
official statement of its potentiali- 
ties has been made, Henry I. Har- 
riman, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, | 
suggests the program may bring | 
about construction of 750,000 houses 
annually in this country for the | 
next 10 years. He estimates 1,500,000 | 
persons might be employed and 
places the total cost at $15,000;600,- 
000 

Efforts thus far in the FHA pro- 
gram have been centered on the 
campaign to modernize and repair 
existing dwellings. The second and 
more permanent phase of its re- 
covery efforts began Nov. 1 with the 
issuance of regulations for insur- 
ance of home mortgages. 

The regulations provide for insur- 
ance of mortgages up to 80 per cent 
of the appraised value on existing 
dwellings as well as new construc- 
tion. Another important phase of 
the program is the creation of a 
market for mortgages by establish- 
ment of national mortgage associa- 
tions which will sell securities based 
on mortgages. 

Scope of Plan Limited 

Before the home construction 
program could reach the scale out- 
lined by Mr. Harriman, the scope 
of insurance of home mortgages 
would have to be expanded. The 
total amount of such insurance is 
now restricted to $2,000,000,000, al- 





though the National Housing Act 
gives President Roosevelt power to 
increase this sum if he finds it ad- 
visable. 

Mr. Harriman’s suggestion that 
the National Housing Act might be 
used to stimulate a huge construc- 
tion program was made in an ad- 
dress Nov. 1 before the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation convention in Washington. 

In Mr. Harriman’s opinion the 
chief emphasis in the home build- 
ing program should be directed to 
provision of suburban dwellings for 
industrial workers. By providing 
such dwellings, he points out, work- 
ers could raise much of their own 
food and be made partly independ- 
ent of wages. Such homes, declares 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 





Uncle Sam’s Payroll 
—Takes a Jump— 


Federal Sisiieatil Now 20 Per 
Cent Above Level of 
March, 1933 











GINCE March 1, 1933, there has 
“been added to the executive 
branch of Uncle Sam’s pay roll one 
person for every five employed at 
that time. 

Exclusive of “those agencies not 
reporting to the Civil Service Com- 
mission” and “not including the en- 
rolled personnel, such as the Army, 
Navy and Civilian Conservation 
Corps,” there are at present 678,237 
persons employed, as compared with 
563,000 in March, 1933. 

While the march of the alpha- 
betical agencies has accounted for 
this substantial boost in the line- 
up outside the Federal pay window 
every first and fifteenth of the 
month, long-established permanent 
bureaus take a heavy share of the 
personnel load. The Post Office 
Department, for instance, leads the 
rest of the departmental employers’ 
ranks with 263,208 workers. The 
excutive branches of the Army and 
Navy come next with 61.484 and 
55,845 employes, respectively. The 
Treasury Department follows with 
51,470 pay-check receivers. 

To the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration goes the credit for the largest 
numbers of employes in the execu- 
tive branches of the emergency 
agencies. The HOLC has 20,000 on | 
its pay roll while the executive staff 
lief Administration has only 386 on 
its payroll, while the executive staff 
of the Public Works Administration 
reveals more than 4,000 on its staff. 

At the time the Federal Housing | 
Administration was formed, Admin- 
istrator Moffett emphasized the 
point that no more than 500 per- 
sons of the 30.000 who stormed the 
new Post Office Building’s corridors 
could hope for berths. Since that 
time, however, the number has been 
doubled, and now the FHA, accord- 
ing to the Ciyil Service Commission’s 
latest report. shows more than 1,000 
persons employed. 
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‘THE fat, grey squirrel which has 

had a comfcrtable perch on the 
green fence that cut off one corner 
of the White House grounds is look- 
ing for a new place to roost this 
week. If the President had come 
out for him it might have been dif- 
ferent, but like all other candidates 
except Governor Lehman, the 
fence-sitters and others, he got no 
endorsement. His fence came down 
with the completion of the exterior 
of the new Executive Offices. 


x~«* 
| TALKING OF FIGURES 


MYCc#H of the activity in the 
White House has had to do 
with finance, and Neighbor Mor- 
genthau has been running in fre- 
quently from next door, accompa- 
nied by Acting Director of the Bud- 
get Daniel Bell. They were on hand 
bright and early Monday, and the 
genial Pat Harrison also called 
to talk figures and announce after- 
ward, as Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, that his col- 
leagues weren't going to wait for 
Congress, but would get together 
this month. One of the things the 
Senator had discussed with the 
President, he said, was unemploy- 
ment insurance. 
And business, which gets a little 


right to his heart—or at least his 
lap. That was five-year-old Phyllis 
Smith, all dressed up like a Red 
Choss girl, who pinned a button on 
the Presidential lapel and started 
the year’s roll-call. 

The President responded at some 
length, but Phyllis had no official 
comment to offer. 

As the day drew to a close and 
preparation was being made for the 
President's trip back home to vote, 
Postmaster General Farley dropped 
in, presumably to get in a little last- 
minute electioneering talk. Whether 
or not he was the inspiration, the 
President next day made his first 
official endorsement of a candidate. 


x**r* 

‘DASS IST ALLES’ 
ON Friday the usurers had their 

day. And they were roundly 
trounced. Nobody is going to get 
more than 5 per cent on housing 
loans and money-lenders, the Pres- 
ident believes, will just have to be 
“educated” out of expecting 8, 10 
and 12 per cent on mortgages. 

The automobile code was still 
heavily in the air, and when the 
press filed in for their afternoon 
conference they found Messrs. S. 
Clay Williams and Sidney Hillman 


| of the NRA sitting in the window 





| FIRST ON RED CROSS ROLL CALL 











jittery when this subject is men- 

tioned, was a little cheered by the 

announcement that the Chairman 
of the Board of the Union Pacific 

Railroad, W. A. Harriman, had 

agreed to serve, for “a _ limited 

period,” at least, as administrative 
officer of the National Recovery 

Administration. Mr. Harriman has 

been active in various roles in the 

NRA for some time. 

~*er* 

ECHOES FROM MANCHURIA 

(TUESDAY Mr. Morgenthau was 
back again, this time in company 

with a group of gentlemen which 

included members of the State De- 
partment. The Assistant Secretary 
of State, Francis Sayre; the head 
of the Division of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, Stanley Hornbeck, and the 
State Department’s economist, Her- 
bert Feis. It was admitted that the 
conversation covered finance, recip- 
rocal trade treaties and the oil sit- 
uation in Manchuria, which, in turn, 
might effect the negotiations with 

Japan now going on in London. 
For lunch, former Secretary of 

State Stimson dropped in, as he 

frequently has before—for he is an 

old friend and one to whose advice 
on foreign affairs the President 
bends an attentive ear. 

If the former Secretary recalled 
it, it was an anniversary of his own 
trouble with Japan, when she was 
conducting a war that wasn’t sup- 
posed to be a war and beginning the 
meal that was to end in the com- 
plete mastication of Manchuria. 

x ** 

GHOST OF AN AUTO STRIKE 
HURSDAY was a full day. And 
it brought one tough problem— 

a most disconcerting “buck” passed 

right up to the President by the 

NRA—the automobile code. Ever 

since the strike was settled, or pre- 

vented, by the White House last 

year, laber has been pressing for a 

revision of the code. Now the ques- 

tion of extension was up and much 
of the day was given to talking 
it over. Walter Chrysler, Alfred 

Sloan Jr., and Donaldson Brown, 

the motor moguls, brought along by 

S. Clay Williams of the NRA, took 

up a good share of the Presidents 

day. 
x~** 

GARGANTUAN BILL 
GAIN the Budget Boys had an 
inning. Both Secretary Morgen- 

thau and Acting Director Bell were 
present; and Harry Hopkins, whose 
gargantuan relief bill is the bud- 
get’s chief back-breaker, was there 
for lunch. 

Another reminder of money-going- 

out was General Hines,. Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration, back 
to report on the American Legion 
conventicn at Miami. He felt a lit- 
tle optimistic over the bonus situ- 
ation, thought perhaps the boys 
wouldn’t insist on cash this year 
and might be satisfied if Uncle Sam 
would forgive the interest on their 
loans from the Government. 

One visitor the President took 


{ niche at the President’s left. 


of interesting by-play. 


—Underwood & Underwood 

With the pinning of a button on the lapel of President Roosevelt's 

coat by a five-year-old campaigner, the 1934 American Red Cross 
roll call officially opens. 


But 
the President’s first. remarks were 
anent the content of three little 
sheets of note paper which, he said, 
he had written exactly three min- 
utes before. It was his endorsement 
“as a citizen” of Governor Lehman 
of New York. He read it slowly and 


obligingly, included the punctu- 
ation. ‘In the first place,” he read, 
and “in the second place,” enumer- 


ating his reasons for giving his sup- 
port. ..my warm regards as a 
man, paragraph....he has shown 
courage, coma, energy, coma 
and when he came to the end, re- 


marked with a smile, “dass ist 
alles.” 
Asked whether he planned to 


vote for everyone else on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, he replied that the 
inquirer might be surprised if he 
knew how many times in the past 
he had voted for individual Repub- 
licans. 

x~*r* 


A MATTER OF ETIQUETTE 

HE news of the day were the Ex- 

ecutive Order (referred to else- 
where) continuing the automobile 
code and the announcement that 
he would later call representatives 
of labor and of the industry to con- 
fer with him. And there was a bit 
As he was 
about to read a letter addressed 
identically to the automobile man- 
ufacturers and the labor union, 
Sidney Hillman rose quickly as if 
to suggest the content be withheld. 
The President referred to Mr. Wil- 
liams, who said he saw no reason 
why it should not be given out. Mr. 
Hillman seemed a little abashed, 
but Secretary Early immediately 
stepped into the breach, reminding 
the President that the letter could 
not be given out until it was sent. 
That is a delicate point with Secre- 
tary Early, one which he made plain 
in connection with the Lindbergh 
protest over the airmail cancella- 
tions which appeared in the morn- 
ing papers before the telegram 
reached the President. 

The incident was not important, 
but the conflicting opinions regard- 
ing the automobile code are. It is a 
bitterly controversial question, in 
which both the employers and the 
workers are diametrically opposed. 
The apparent momentary difference 
between Mr. Williams, calm, heavy- 
set, assured, a large employer him- 
self, and the sensitive, alert Mr. 
Hillman, long known as an ardent 
champion of labor, was symbolic if 
not significant. 

x*x*re 


| OFF TO THE PALISADES 


| 


Y nightfall the baskets on the 
crowdec desk were cleared, port- 
folios stuffed and bags packed, and 
the President’s special was pushing 
along toward a breakfast on the 
Palisades. In the White House 
grounds, the fat grey squirrel, with 
a lonely sigh, condescended to ac- 
cept a peanut from a timid tourist 
as a policeman looked on languidly. 
H. R. Baukwace. 
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A Growing Mass 
Of Laws Made by 
Federal Bureaus 


Brookings Institution Agrees 
With Bar Committee on 
Evils of Regulations Op- 
erating as Law of Land 


eY7HO MAKES the laws in the 
United States?” 

“Laws are made by Congress,” an- 

swer students in the civics classes 

in thousands of schools. 

But that isn't the answer of the 
Brookings Institution, of Washing- 
ton. About 600 authorities in the 
Federal Government alone are now 
making regulations that operate as 
part of the law of the land, says a 
new study, “Administrative Legisla- 
tion and Adjudication,”’ just pub- 
lished by economists connected with 
lished by the Institution. 

Many Sources of Rules 

These law-making authorities, 
apart from Congress, are the Presi- 
dent and the heads of Government 
departments; also bureaus and di- 
visions within departments, special 


independent administrative bodies, 
Government corporations, and 
nearly 500 code authorities. Their 


regulations are known as adminis- 
trative law, as opposed to statu- 
tory law, which is made by Con- 
gress. 

So prodigious is the volume of 
new regulations issued under the 
New Deal by these various authori- 
ties that they probably exceed the 
total of all Federal statutes since 
1789. That was the estimate which 
a committee of the American Bar 
Association made after a study of 
this problem earlier this year. 

There are two serious aspects of 
this tropical growth of legislation, 
both the Brookings Institution and 
the American Bar Association em- 
phasize. 

One is that these laws form a mo- 
saic of such mass and pattern that 
not even lawyers can be sure what 
the law is on many subjects. 

A Second Danger 

The second danger pointed out is 
that, in many instances, the very 
body which makes the regulations 
is the one that enforces them, act- 
ing as law-maker, prosecutor, jury, 
and judge. 

There are some 60 bodies in the 
Government that have the power 
thus to adjudicate in the enforce- 
ment of their regulations. 

Moreover, there is no system by 
which every fault or injustice result- 
ing from administrative action can 
be remedied. In other words, there 
is frequently no way:in which an 
be made from a Hecision 
by the inistrative body when 
the woe adjudged guilty believes 
that he has suffered an injustice. 

The way this works out may be 
illustrated somewhat as follows: 

Suppose an automobile manufac- 
turer, like Henry Ford, is deprived 
of his Blue Eagle for not subscrib- 
ing to the automobile code. This 
penalty may cause him large finan- 
cial loss, just as if he were heavily 
fined. Yet there is no appeal open 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 





| WhatMakes ‘Naughty’ 
| Books cs Naughty? — 


Treasury Gives It Up 
Leaves Tentative Decisions 
To Literary Critic 


Wt makes a “naughty” book 
naughty? 

Weary of battling literary and 
anti-censorship groups over the 
question what books shall be kept 
out of the country on the ground 
of obscenity, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has turnea over the whole 
problem, “hook, line and sinker,” to 
Huntington Cairns, Baltimore attor- 
ney and literary critic. 

Henceforth, Mr. Cairns will wrestle 
with the problem in his own fashion 
and pass his counsellor views on to 
the Treasury Department. Of course, 
even the mightiest critic may err 
in his judgment, so, according to 
Herbert Gaston, Treasury Depart- 
ment’s public relations chief, “The 
department will determine what its 
action shall be in each case, as 
each book comes before it. The 
department has no general policy.” 

Mr. Cairns is no newcomer to the 
battle-ground of what constitutes 
an obscene piece of literature. Cus- 
toms officials remember well the 
-Many times Mr. Cairns fought them 
with pen and tongue over decisions 
which threw a suspicious halo over 
“works of art.” Not content with 
vitriolic criticisms in his book col- 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Send today for a free copy of this 
Modernization Budget Book. It 
tells what you need to know about 
the National Housing Act —sug- 
gests 651 ways to modernize your 
dome. Mail the coupon today! 
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Now You Can Install 
AMERICAN RADIATOR HEATING 













HERE'S still time 
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National Housing Act. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY * 


#@ WEST 4th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RADIATOR @ STANDARD 
rope 

5 Please ° am | 


me a FREE copy of 
your Modernisation 


without down payment... 
without delay...3 years to pay at 
Government Approved Low Rates’ - 


to make your home warm 


“the coldest winter in 60 
(predicted by forecasters): by installing mod- 
ern, efficient American Radiator Heating. You can 
pay for it out of savings in lower fuel bills, cleaning 
costs and freedom from heating cares. 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


Whatever type of heating you prefer — steam, vapor 
or hot water—whatever fuel you use—oil, gas or 


has equipment to meet your 


requirements, including special boilers for automatic 
heating. You can have just the heating you always 
have wanted, installed right now — without delay — 
without down payment — with as long as, three years 


WINTER COMFORT! 


This unusual opportunity is made possible by the 


It is open to every home 


owner with a good reputation and a steady income. 
All you have to do is fill out one simple form and 
give it to your Heating or Plumbing Contractor. 
Then, when the work is completed, mail your 
monthly payments to the Heating & Plumbing 
Finance Corporation, New York, N. Y. Use the 
coupon below for complete information, 











Division 

SaniTagy Coarosanon 

Budget Book and ex- 
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umn in a Baltimore newspaper, Mr. | 


Cairns on one occasion cudgeled 
customs officials in the open court, 
and emerged the victor. The result— 
a classic work by Longus, the 
ancient Greek romancer, took its 
place in the Nation’s book stalls. 
In the words of Mr. Gaston, “Mr. 
Cairns is a cultured man of extreme- 
ly wide reading. Of course, his 
judgment on doubtful books is not 
final. A book may be referred to 
other officials in the department. 
It may reach the legal counsel of 
the department here in Washing- 
ton. It may even reach the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury himself.” 
Importers of books are delighted 
with the fact that Mr. Cairns is 
liberal in his views. His knowledge 
of the modern social philosophies 
is augmented by his own philo- 
sopic attempts. Friends have im- 
plied that he will deal compas- 
sionately with works of real art. 





G-E AIR CONDITIONING 


costs no more than a 
good conventional heating system 


EVE®Y MAN concerned 
with any type of new 
building must decide 
whether to specify a con- 
ventional type of heating 
or the more modern win- 
ter air conditioning. When 
the factor of obsolescence 
alone is considered, there 
is no doubt about which 
should be chosen. But up 
to now high first cost has 
been an obstacle. 
Comparison of recent 
estimates, however, shows 
that now the installed price 
of the G-E Winter Air 
Conditioning System in a 
new building is usually no higher 
than that of a good conventional sys- 
tem with concealed radiation. Nor is 
the operating cost higher—it is usu- 
ally lower. Steam for the heat ex- 
changer in this system is supplied by 
the G-E Oil Furnace—which has been 
saving owners from 20% to 50% on 
their fuel bills. 


Coordinated System 

The G-E Air Conditioning System 
is the first to be completely coordi- 
nated. It is not made up of a collec- 
tion of independently designed parts. 
All parts were designed to work to- 
gether, are made by General Electric. 

Flexibility 

There is usually no need for major 
alterations in plans to include this sys- 
tem. It is made so it can be installed 
to fit the building, instead of design- 
ing the building to fit the system. The 
G-E Oil Furnace, which supplies the 





This photograph shows a typical home in- 
stallation, consisting of G-E Oil Furnace 
and Air Conditioner, with hot water stor- 
age tank. 
steam for the heat exchanger coils and 
also hot water the year round, and the 
G-E Air Conditioner, each may be 
located independently if desired, at the 
most convenient points in the base- 
ment. 

In homes, clubs, churches and simi- 
lar buildings radiators may be used in 
kitchen, bathrooms and _ servants’ 
quarters, as well as in the garage. In 
larger buildings, the system can be 
zoned for greater efficiency — may 
even be arranged so that i: par‘ of 
the building is unoccupied only the 
remainder need be kepi at comfort- 
able living temperature. 


Dependability 


This equipment is cone 
stantly being tested under 
actual living conditions. 
The G-E Air Conditioning 
Proving Home at Schenec- 
tady is occupied 12 months 
of the year by an engineer 
and his family. This house 
is equipped with a com- 
plete radiator system, as 
well as year-round air con- 
ditioning, so that accurate 
comparisons can be made 
between the two. 

When you select G-E Air 
Conditioning you can be 
certain it is right. Not only is the 
equipment guaranteed by General 
Electric but installations are made 
only by authorized G-E Air Condi- 
tioning dealers who are especially 
qualified to make sure that every ap- 
plication 1s properly engineered. 


For Winter and Year Round 


The G-E Air Conditioning System 
is available for either winter air con- 
ditioning, or year round service in 
homes, offices, stores, public build- 
ings. Every G-E Air Conditioning 
dealer has a qualified man assigned 
to cooperate with architects, engi- 
neers, contractors. Address inquiries 
either to the dealer in your city or 
directly to Air Conditioning Dept., 
General Electric Co., Dept. U S N, 
570, Lexington Avenue, New York, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONING 
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Editors View 
‘Chain’ Dispute 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 
SEEK FUNDAMENTAL 
ISSUES INVOLVED 











Demand for the closed shop in the 
Cleveland dispute between the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company and 
a group of labor unions representing 
the Americgn Federation of Labor is 
condemned by 91 per cent of the 
newspapers which have commented 
on the controversy, while 9 per cent 
of these papers hold that the grocery 
company should have joined with the 
unions in an attempt to settle the mat- 
ter by arbitration. Criticism of the 
corporation is based on the belief that 
the 428 stores of the company in 
Cleveland should not have been 
closed, throwing 2,200 workers out 
of employment, but that arbitration 
should have been awaited. 


4 


Emphasis upon the troublesome na- 
ture of Section 7-a of the recovery 
Yaw is placed by many of the editors 
of the country in their analysis of the 
Cleveland clash between the Atlantic 
& Pacific management and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Majority 
sentiment of the press rejects the 
idea that the recovery law guarantees 
the open shop in its provision for col- 
lective bargaining, but simply permits 
employes to be represented in any 
form that gives them a voice in ques- 
tions affecting employment. 

It is agreed that the demand in the 
flake city was enforced by a strike of 
the organized teanisters employed by 
contractors who did the trucking for 
the A. & P. Stores. 


SECTION 7-A—THE KEY 

“At the present time,” says the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 
“the employes of the concern are not 
out on strike, nor is there any claim 
that any number of them aproximat- 
ing a majority are union members. 
The union leaders make a maximum 
claim to 400 members among the 
group of 2,200; the management say 
the number of union members is not 
more than forty. 

“In the Cleveland situation the is- 
gue concerning the interpretation of 
the vital labor clause in the NRA code 
has been brought to a point which 
definitely and concretely emphasizes 
fits significance in the whole indus- 
trial situation. It calls for a deter- 
mination, rather than an evasion 
which will result in its appearance 
under circumstances which will be 
more disastrous to general industrial 
welfare and recovery.” 
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Cartoonist Homan in the 
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Oswald Garrison Villard, 

Throughout its entire existence of 
sixty-nine years The Nation has 
{fought against the spoils system as 
{one of the most important causes of 
| the corruption and degradation of our 
political life. During those decades} 
progress has been made toward eradi- 
jcating this evil. But we have gone 
backward since the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration took office. It is true 
|the President has announced that all 
|fourth-class postmasters are to be 
transferred to the classified service, | 
but the enormous increase in offices 
during the New Deal has given Mr. 
Farley his opportunity, and he has| 
not failed to make the most of it. 

It is a commonplace that to get a 
job in Washington, unless you can) 
j}apply directly to officials of the high 
caliber of Frances Perkins or Harold | 
Ickes, or others like them, you have} 
}got to bring a certificate from your| 
|Democratic State. Committee that 
;you are a good and loyal Democrat, | 








‘THE SPOILS SYSTEM’ 


McKeesport Daily News 


writing in The Nation: 
Muzzey, points out, he opposed the 
efforts of President Hayes to uplift 
the service and upheld the playing of 
politics in the New York Custom 
House. 

But when Guiteau murdered Presi- 
dent Garfield, and the National Civil 
Service League was formed immedi- 
ately thereafter, when the Pendleton 
Act was passed in 1883, which resulted 
in the creation of the Civil Service 
Commission and President Arthur's 
transfer of some 14,000 offices to the 
classified list, even Mr. Blaine had to 
call a different tune. 

In his eulogy of Garfield, spoken 
before the Congress, he had to assert 
that the dead President had been 
“earnestly seeking some practical 
way of correcting the evils arising 


from the distribution of overgrown 
| 


and unwieldy patronage.” 

There have been few politicians en- 
gaged in the award of polftical offices 
as party spoils since that time who 





LABOR LEADERS’ ‘MISTAKE’ 
s ae __|thoroughly deserving. We have f have not at least made some excuses, 
“One thing seems clear,” according | turned back the hands of the clock|or tried to hide their activities, or 
to the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.),| for about 50 years. | blushed a little when they were ex- 
“to an observer trying to view it im-} Not that polities haven’t been|posed. But Mr. Farley_ belongs 
partially. The local labor leaders over-|»njayed under every Administration,|squarely in the era of Gulteau, of 
shot the mark and outran their case | byt for the sort of unblushing spoils-| Blaine, of the scandals of Ulysses S. 
when they made the demand in ad-/manship that has been going on un-|Grant. No man can play the politics 
vance of any employe election for 4 ger Farley one must go back to the| that he is playing and-assert that his 
200 per cent closed shop for all em-/jate seventies and to the assassina-|methods are anything else than a 
ployes of the company. Under Section | tion of President Garfield by a dis-| blow at the efficiency and integrity of | 
f-a of the NIRA, the company would | appointed office seeker. our governmental machine. 

have no normal right to agree to 4) James G. Blaine was at that time| Mr. President, you were taught dif- 
closed union shop until an employe one of the chief defenders of the| ferent things at Harvard. Your as- 
election had been held to determine} spoils system. He never lost a chance |sociations have always been of a dif- 
employe wishes. lto denounce reformers who demanded | ferent kind. Innumerable independ- 
“We would think that the union de- that the United States should have ents like myself have been upholding 
‘tmand should have been for an em-|a civil service at least as good as that) you since you undertook the New 
ploye election and not for a closed|of France and Germany, and, above! Deal, and are most sincerely anxious 
»shop. Strangely, there are no griev-| all, Great Britain. to maintain our faith in the sincerity 
ances on wages and working condi-| On December 10, 1880, writing to the| and honesty of your Administration: 
tions. President-elect, Mr. Garfield, he re-| You could do nothing more certain to 
“Labor’s case was shot full of holes| ferred to the reformers as “upstarts,| strengthen and encourage us in that 
-hen it made the initial mistake— conceited, foolish, vain * * * noisy| faith than to find angther job for Mr. 
-@omething like the mistake that got/but not numerous, pharisaical but| Farley. We have said this before. 
“Sabor so tragically embroiled in the/|not practical, ambitious. but not wise,| We shall continue to say it until Mr. 
San Francisco longshoremen’s strike.” | pretentious but not powerful.” As his| Farley is removed, or your Adminis- 

Criticism of the company is voiced | latest biographer, Professor David S.' tration ends. Oct. 31, 1934. 


fy the Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.), 



























“and that paper asks: “If the company a eee of: the roads, markedly, in a few 
4s convinced that it has a good labor eS a cases.” 
thing = is h2 not willing to see the >: Po : “It would be a great stretch of Con- 
ng through?” 7 eo gress power,” thinks the Wall Street 
With expressions of skepticism as to “eps w) EN Journal (Ind.), “to say that, after a 
, PB satisfactory settlement of the issues Demy - SS man has left a service, new and ad- 
ober teges the New York Sun (Ind.) \ — i. ‘ é ditional responsibilities in respect to 
spe n pessimistic vein, asserting: \ rey . ; = —— : 
‘The Cleveland Federation of Labor | WAN s ' W 
One Way to Start 


*@lemanded the 100 per cent unioniza- 
“tion of the stores. If that or anything 
ifike it were permitted, the trades 
union leaders would move on to the 
next town and resume the warfare.” 


SA DIFFICULT DECISION’ 


Describing Cleveland as “one of the} 
most disturbed areas in the country 
during the period of labor unrest,” the 
Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal (Ind.) 
holds that the grocery company “was 

‘caught in the backwash of many ar- 
guments which have arisen in that 
. Tegion,” and concludes that “the com- 
pany chose to eliminate itself from 
- business in that territory, although, 
; mo doubt, it was a difficult decision.” 
; The Journal is inclined to the belief 
‘that “there is a point beyond which 
the human spirit cannot be 
stretched.” 

Deploring the violence to which the 

A. and P. was subjected, the Burling- 
“ton Hawkeye-Gazette (Ind.) refers to 
-the closing of the shops as “bitter 
; medicine,” but concludes: “It brings 
‘home to Americans that we need some 
such law as maintains in England, 
which prevents any interference with 
food distribution, makes it a criminal 
Offense to gather in force to induce 
others to refrain’ from working during 
-@ strike and guarantees against riots 
while strike settlement negotiations 


me AN 
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Rail Pensions 


And the ] Press 


COURT VIEWS IN SHITTING |} | 
LAW ASIDE SUPPORTED 
BY MOST EDITORS 











Decision of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia that the Rail- 
road Retimement Act is unconstitu- 
tional on several grounds is received 
by the press of the country with 
strong observations, in which there is 
division on the merits of the case in 
these proportions: In favor of the 
provisions of the law, 36 per cent; in 
opposition to its burdens, 64 per cent. 





The court ruled that the law would 
be indiscriminately applied to com- 
merce that is not wholly interstate, 
and is retroactive. 


Much of the newspaper 
that is given to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act decision of the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court, which is to 
be appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court, is based upon the mil- 
lions that would be added to the bur- 
dens of the transportation compa- 
jnies, already in need of relief, and 
belief that application of the law 


would retard recovery. It is also held 
that employes discharged for cause 








support 


for pay checks, contrary to public 
;sentiment. Opponents of the New 
| Deal regard it as a vital decision. 

Minority sentiment is in favor of 
the pensions on the ground that such 
legislation has wide support and that 
Federal laws in the past have not ta- 
ken account of the distinction be- 
tween interstate commerce, and busi- 
ness of large corporations which, in 
special instances, might be confined 
within a single State. 


EFFECT ON BUSINESS 


| Observing that the railroads “have 
;won the first round” in what prom- 
|ises to be a long battle, the Roanoke 
|World-News (Dem.) declares: 

| “Whether it is a function of Con- 
| gress to imposé legislation of this sort 
}/on one type of business and not on 
other and competing businesses, is 
|certainly open to doubt. If an act 
lof Congress can tax the railroads a 
| percentage of their pay rolls to pro- 
vide pensions, why cannot an act of| 
Congress require other employers who | 
|do business across State lines to pen- 





|sion their employes? 

| “If the Congress is determined to 
| Proceed with legislation of this char- 
acter, regardless of its cost, it might 
|}at least call in insurance actuaries 
and prepare a pension plan that will 
work—not one that will break down 
after men have contributed to it from 
their earnings through their best pro- 
ductive years.” 

Many newspapers feel that the 
broader effects of the decision may 
reach other New Deal legislation, 
among these the New York Sun 
(Ind.), which says of the present in- 
stance that “it may possibly encour- 
age some carriers to put more funds 
into improvements than they could 
risk a few months ago.” The Sun 
also feels that the®court “has done 
for all business a service that should 
have happy immediate effects.” 


PRESENT PENSION SYSTEMS 


It is pointed out by the San Fran- 
cisco Journal (Rep.) that: 

“The unconstitutionality of the act 
does not affect the voluntary pension 
system that most of the railroads 
have had in effect for years; while the 
act would have increased the burden 
on the railroads of the country as a 
whole, it reduced the pensions of some 








The Business Machine 


From Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


Frankly, the situation in which the 
President finds himself is not unlike 
the boy with a “yen” for improving 
an automobile because he had 
“studied” mechanical engineering, but 
who, after putting in the “improved” 
parts here and there—after changing 
the gear ratios to make it accelerate 
more quickly—now finds that it won’t 
run as well as before; and he now 
“challenges” the man who built the 
car by years of tedious effort, to make 
it perform. 

The “challenging” idea may be po- 
litically effective for present purposes 
but the American business machine 
will begin to pick up speed when we 
loosen up the brakes and fire the 
back-seat drivers in Washington. By 


within recent time would be eligible | - 





all the portents the other parts of 
the machinery are ready to operate. | 
NEES | 
Correction 

Credit for the cartoon titled “Is 
This The Way To Choose Employes?” 
appearing in the Oct. 29 issue of the 
United States News should have been 
given to the Christian Science Monitor 
and not, as stated, to the Tulsa 





Bre in progress.” Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


’ 


Tribune. 


THESE ARE NUTTY DAYS 
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in the Columbus Dispatch 





Declaring that “there is little, if 
anything, fundamental to the future 
of social legislation in the decision,” 
the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) advises 
that, “in some fashion, almost every 
item of business done has a relation 
to interstate commerce.” 

It is contended by the Lexington 
Leader (Rep.) that “the decision 
throughout supports the stand taken 


him could be placed upon the em- 
ployer.” The Journal asks: 

“Would the recovery of the rail- 
roads and that of the country be 
hastened by adding to their burdens 
at this time?” 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
(Dem.) expects further efforts at pen-| 
sion legislation, but finds that the 
roads “have been relieved of a pros- 


pective draft that has given them) by the railroads, as set out in the bill 
worry.” The Kansas City Star|of complaint, a masterly document.” 
(Ind.) holds that “regardless of its; That paper feels that the public will 


constitutionality, the act stands for be deeply interested in the decision, 
material revision.” when the case goes to the highest 
| court, because of the effect upon much 

FURTHER EFFORT EXPECTED | legislation relating to other matters. 
“The experience with the attempt | “It may well be hoped,” according 
to effectuate railroad pensions,” in|to the Christian Science Monitor 
the opinion of the Scranton Times| (Ind.), “that Congress will find a way 
(Dem.), “has met what is a tempo-/|of giving the United States a practi- 
rary obstacle. The decision of the|cal and just system of old-age pen- 
court has clarified the situation, and'sions and unemployment insurance. 
pointed the way to the remedy, so the Equally one may hope that it will 
next Congress will undoubtedly avail take the necessary time and study to 
itself of the guide lines laid down by assure that the details of the plans 


the court and the interests of the have been worked out to a degree of? 


railroads and the employes of the | soundness that will save the system 
railroads will be satisfactorily met.” |from defeating itself.” 


Mr. Richberg’s 
New Powers 
Discussed 


EDITORS LOOK FORWARD 
TO LESS REGULATION 
OF INDUSTRY 











| Increased powers given to Donald 
R. Richberg through the Natioral 
Emergency Coungil are observed with 
interest by the press. Comment indi- 
cates that sentiment favors less regu- 
| lation of industry. Mr. Richberg’s 
| utterances are interpreted as evidence 
that the Administration purposes to 
| meet this demand, and there is prac- 
| tically no adverse comment on his 
advancement. 

“Mr. Richberg is, In effect, Assist- 
ant President,” according to the New 
| York Sun (Ind.), which observes that 
|“he will make the rules and execute 
|the functions of the Emergency 
|Council.” The Sun adds: “As he is 
almost the embodiment of the Roose- 
velt policies—so far as they can be 
grasped by the public—his elevation 
is fitting. There are those who regret 
the passing of the old forms of ad- 
ministration. But they are Tories, of 
course, and not to be considered in 
this new and bewildering era.” 

‘NEW DEAL’ FOR INDUSTRY 

The Buffalo Evening News (Rep.) 
gives strong emphasis to the under- 
standing that “the ‘scarcity econom- 
ics’ theory of industrial output has 
not been the shining success prom- 
ised by its sponsors,” and that “in- 
dustry, aided by the removal of ham- 
pering restrictions and regulations, is 
to be given the right of trying a new 
method.” 

“Industry,” says the Dayton (0O.) 
Herald (Ind.), “has seen the mistakes 
it made in overproduction and in di- 
verting too much money into plants 
and equipment. It may be depended 
upon to avoid similar mistakes in the 
future without regulations.” 


LOWER PRICES FORESEEN 


While observing that “gradually 
the emphasis will be shifted to in- 
creased production and lower prices,” 
the Worcester Evening Gazette (Ind.)) 
declares that “the Administration 
faces in all directions at once.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) 
comments: “It seemed likely that are 
tificial scarcity as the key to general 
prosperity has had its day.” 














MORE IMPORTANT THAN 


ANY MATERIAL THING 





More important than millions of telephones _ with financial sa 
and millions of miles of wire is the funda- 
mental policy of the Bell System. Itisfounded _ fication for actin 
on a spirit of fair dealing with the public, with —run.... 
employees and with those who have invested 
their money in the business. best possible tele 


“The fact that the responsibility for such a the business. Ea 
large part of the entire telephone service of quate must resul 
the country rests solely upon this Company 
and its Associated Gompaniecs also imposeson margin of safety 
the management an unusual obligation to the 
public to see to it that the service shall at all 
times be adequate, dependable and satisfac- is essential that t 
... This is fund 


management.” 


tory to the user. Obviously, the only sound 
policy that will meet these obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible. tele- Quoted paragraphs are 


phone service at the lowest cost consistent 


BELL TELEPHONE 


fety. This policy is bound to 


succeed in the lang run and there is no justi- 


g otherwise than for the long 


“Earnings must be sufficient to assure the 


phone service at all times and 


to assure the continued financial integrity of 


rnings that are less than ade- 
t in telephone service that is 


something less than the best possible... . The 


in earnings is only a small 


percentage of the rate charged for service, but 
that we may carry out our ideals and aims it 


his margin be kept adequate. 
amental in the policy of the 


from an address by Walter S. Cifford, 


president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
at Dallas, October 20, 1927, ' 
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A 30-hour Week: | AROUND THE WORLD IN DIRIGIBLES 


. 
Would It Aid or Federal Air Board| 


Injure Industry? 


Overproduction Would Fol- 
low, Market Stagnate and 
Unemployment Grow, 
Says Textile Expert 





By GEORGE A. SLOAN 
President, Cotton-Terxtile Institute and 
Chairman, Cotton-Tezxtile Code 
Authority. 


The American Federation of Labor calls 
attention to the unemployment which still 
exists and with the best of intentions of- 
fers as a remedy a reduction in maximum 
hours from the generally prevailing 40- 
hour week to a 30-hour week with a pro- 
portionate increase in wage rates 

There is a certain mathematical plausi- 
bility to the 30-hour week proposal. It 
seems so simple. You take the number of 
available jobs, multiply them by 1.25 and 
reduce unemployment proportionately. 

Unless there an increase in wages 
this would mean that 25 per cent of the 
pay of the existing employes in industry 
would be transferred to some now unem- 
ployed 

No one proposed this 
There is no thought that labor would be 
willing or will be asked to accept this 
scheme, even as an emergency measure, 


WHERE THE HITCH COMES 

It is in the second phase of the 30-hour 
proposal where the real hitch comes; 
namely, increasing hourly wage rates so 
that the same week's wage is paid for 30 
as for 40 hours. This would mean a 331/3 
per cent increase in labor costs. 

If this cost could be passed on to the 
consumer the plan might work. But there 
has been every indication in the last year’s 
experience that the consumer cannot and 
will not stand any further cost increases 


however, has 


The increase in price in the present 
situation would mean in many, if not in 
all industries, a buyers’ strike or more or 


less severity. This in time would mean the 
cutting down of available work as a result 
of decreased purchases, which could be 
expected inevitably to decrease produc- 
tion and consequently weekly pay en- 
velopes. 

Of the now unemployed, approximately 
one-half are out of work in the durable 
goods industries. Most of the remainder 
are unemployed in trades and services 
closely related to the durable goods in- 
dustries. Indeed, something less than 500,- 
000 of the now unemployed are normally 
attached to the consumers’ goods indus- 
tries 


PROBLEM OF ABSORPTION 

It is evident, therefore, that the prob- 
lem of absorption of the great mass of 
unemployed depends on the recovery of 
the durable goods industry. As I have 
said, the 30-hour proposal seems to solve 
that problem by the apparently simple 
device of reducing hours without any re- 
duction in weekly earnings. 

Revival of industries already burdened 
to the point of collapse by the heavy cost 
of materials, labor 
accomplished by the piling on of new 
burdens. The efforts which the Govern- 
meat is now making, at considerable sacri- 
fice to the country, to stimulate the dur- 
ab goods industries by public works and 
housing programs, should not be handi- 
capped by the imposition of increased 
costs which can operate only to retard 
the natural recovery of these industries. 
Any obstruction now to the natural re- 
covery of normal demand for durable goods 
will strain the national credit to the 
breaking point 

During the past few weeks I have had 
occasion to discuss this problem with 
many leading industrialists and business 
men, Almost unanimously they concede 
that a shorter work week, assuming the 
volume of work is constant, would mean 
some reemployment; but, they add, if 
wages are proportionately increased, the 
reemployment would be only temporary. 


HIGH PRICES; LOW QUALITY 


The increased costs would, in the main, 
result in higher prices or inferior quality 
Where such increased costs are not passed 
on to the consumer, they would have to 
be met from resources which should be 
devoted to improvements and _ replace- 
ments. 

Such improvements and replacements 
are essential to the sound functioning of 
the consumers’ goods industries and to 
the revival of the durable goods indus- 
tries 

The Government has adopted a policy 
of increasing the prices of the farmer's 
products to give him a relatively higher 
purchasing power of manufactured prod- 
ucts. To now make a blanket increase 
in the cost of manufactured products 
would directly defeat the objective of the 
Government and put the farmer back 
where he was before. 

One of the certainties of the present 
situation is that if we further shorten 
the industrial work week, we automatical- 


ly increase the cost of everything the 
farmer has to buy, thereby wiping out 
whatever benefits he may have re- 
ceived. * * 
OPERATING DIFFICULITIES 

These broad objections to the proposal 
for a genera! 30-hour week are quite 
apart from the objection that such a 
flat reduction of hours in many indus- 


tries would create intolerable 


practical | 


operating difficulties and that it is funda- | 


mentally a wrong method of approach to 
deal in the same way with an industry in 
which practically all of the available 
workers have been reemployed and one in 
which little or no progress has been made 
in that direction. * * 

No one questions that the devastating 
results of over-capacity in several indus- 
tries were major contributory factors in 
the depression and the emergency it 
precipitated. It must be as evident that 
measures, such as code provisions, to check 
such disastrous results are keystones of 
any program for economic recovery 

A marked over-capacity in an industry 
is destructive of fair competition in that 
industry. Where the productive capacity 
is reasonably in balance with demand 
there exists conditions for normal and 
fair competition. Buyers are competing 
actively among themselves to obtain their 
requirements; sellers are competing ac- 
tively among themselves to dispose of 
their products. 


SELLER-BUYER COMPETITION 


t is essential to the protective func- 
tioning of the competitive system that 
there be both this active competition 
among buyers and active competition 
among sellers. The system breaks down 
when the reasonable 


balance of this | 


and finance, is not} 


Learns of Plans 
For Future 


EGULAR 
R service 


airship and _ airplane 
around the world! 

A dream? No, a definite plan on 
the part of a number of nations, 
which is quickly shaping itself into 
action. That is the view of aviation 
experts who testified before the Fed- 
Aviation Commission this past 
week. Predictions of a regular serv- 
ice between the United States and 
Europe which would take only a little 
more than two days were made by 
Dr. Hugo Eckener, noted  dirigible 
navigator of Germany, and Com- 
mander Charles E. Rosendahl, one of 
the United States Navy’s better known 
lighter-than-air pilots, both of whom 


eral 


wert, among the experts who have 
just Wesented testimony to the Com- 
mission. 


Officials of the United States Army 
and Navy who testified, as well as 
private citizens such as Paul W. 
Litchfield, president of the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corp., the company which 
built the “Macon” and “Akron” for 
the Navy, feel that the United States 
should take active steps to establish 
a place for itself in the air. 

This country, they said, should 
undertake at an early date the actual 
building of dirigibles which can be 
used for regular mail and passenger 
service. This is one way, they added, 
in which the United States stands a 
good chance of attaining supremacy 
in world trade. 

Firm belief in the feasibility of 
such a project is also held by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, which has approved plans 
for dirigible mail and passenger serv- 
ice to Europe and South America. In 
addition, the Commerce Department 
has definite recommendations, but is 
withholding them until the Federal 
Aviation Commission submits its re- 
port to Congress. 


Atlantic Flights 
This Coming Summer 
Nevertheless, plans are being com- 
pleted by Dr. Eckener for a series of 
North Atlantic airship flights, to be 
carried on under actual commercial 
conditions during the Summer of 1935 
for purposes of demonstration. Per- 
mission to use United States naval 
bases for these flights 
been granted by the Navy Department 
to Dr. Eckener, who is now building 
in ey See | what is | to be the ae 


A Levy al 2 Millions 
On Wage ‘Chiselers’ 


|NRA Division Restores Lost 


Pay to Workers Under Codes 


Two million dollars from the pockets 
of employers who have been charged with 
“chiseling” the pay envelopes of work- 


ers—that is the record claimed by the 


Compliance Division of the NRA, which | 
year of existence has | 


during its first 
pursued a policy of seeing that employes 
get the full pay entitled to them under 
the codes of fair competition 

Te be exact, the Compliance Division 
irom Oct. 26, 1933, the date on which it 
was created, to Oct. 13, 1934, succeeded in 
obtaining wage restitutions of $1,903,304 
to 50,000 workers. Wage restitutions rep- 


resent the difference in the amount of 
money actually paid to workers and the 
amount it is held they should have re- 
cefVed under applicable codes. 

In addition to this amount, :eports 


from 16 code authorities reveal that, up 
to Sept. 29 of this year, they had effectes 
wage restitutions amounting to $523,120 
to Ba deemed 70,000 workers. 


duality of active competition is lost or 
destroyed. Such balance is destroyed when 
there is an over-hanging over-capacity in | 
an industry 

In that situation 
pressure on each unit 
a share as possible of 


there is an 
to seek as large 
the inadequate 





has already | 


| Rosendahl, 


|}plane and airship from 
| cisco, via New York, to London 


| tainly feasible” but is 





‘CIRCLING THE GLOBE IN 13 DAYS’ 








Dirigible builder and navigator 
ee possibilities of travel 
to right: 








—Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
explaining to Federal Aviation 
by airships and airplanes. Left 


P. W. Litchfield, president of Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp.; 


Clark Howell, Chairman of the Commission; and Dr. Hugo Eckener, 
noted German  Raeer -than-a -air oupert. 


oiechip in the world, and negotiations | 
are in progress with the Post Office 
Department for the carrying of mail. | 

Service of this nature between the 
United States and Germany would 
have gone into effect four years ago, 
Dr. Eckener has told the Aviation 
Commission, but for the lack of traf- 
fic facilities in the United States. 

Germany, he said, is now operating 
a regular merchantile airship service | 
to South America, and is employing | 
for this service the “Graf Zeppelin,” 
now six years old, which has com- 
pleted 415 trips, more than 600,000 
miles, including 71 crossings of the 
Atlantic Ocean. This service proves, 
he contended, the practicability of 
airships for commercial use. 

Confirming Dr. Eckener’s . view- 
point, Mr. Litchfield told the Com- 
mission that the United States “must 
choose between a position of leader- 
ship in such transportation or aban- 
doning the field to other powers.” He 
urged that the Government construct 
ships and foster the operation of air 
lines. 


California to London 
In Two Days’ Flight 

An overseas airline is also envis-| 
ioned by Commander Charles E. 
U. S. N., who expressed 
his belief to the Aviation Commission 
that passenger transportation by 
San Fran- 
“in a 
is not only “cer- 
“readily realiz- 


little over two days” 


able.” 
Weight was added to the testimony 


| of the foregoing witnesses by a num-/ course, bear in mind, 


| ber of others who testified this past | 


acute | 


demand. The overhead, based on capacity, | 


runs on. There is not enough business to 
keep all busy. 

And the pressure to reduce overhead by 
volume drives the seller into panic selling. | 
Whereas the buyer, knowing the over- | 
capacity and ever-present threat of over- | 
production, holds off in the knowledge 
that his demands can be more than amply 


| 


Satisfied and on his own terms whenever | 


he gets ready to buy. 

The inevitable result of this situation 
is the scramble of sellers for orders in 
order to secure volume and a cutting of 
prices for that purpose without regard to 
costs. The result reflects inevitably on the 
wage-earner. 


EFFECT ON WAGES 

There is a steady pressure on the em- 
ployes to accept lower wages in order to 
make it possible for the plant to secure 
orders and to keep the plant operating. 
There is a tendency to eat up the work- 
ing capital of the concern in continuing 
to do work below cost in the desperate 
efforts of the concern at least to keep 
operating. 

When, in this situation, concerns do 
go under. But the factory and machines 
are not destroyed; they merely 
temptation for others to buy them in for 
a low figure and to increase the unfair 
and destructive competition by their being 
operated at fixed charges far less than 
those properly attributable to the capital 
involved 

No individual concern, no matter how 
clearly it sees the devastating effects of 
over-capacity, can make any impression 
on the situation. The pressure of over- 
capacity on each unit to get as large a 
part of the inadequate demand as it can, 
in order to keep going at all, drives each 
along a course which is collectively dis- 
astrous. 


Concerted action by all to check these‘ 


destructive forces is the only way in which 
the situation can be met and this was one 


of the principal reasons for the National | 


Industrial Recovery Act.*** 
Except from address delivered Nov. 
2 before Association of Commerce at 
Baltimore, Md. 


| 


afford a/| 


| 


week: 

Said Rear Admiral H. J. Cone, head 
of the Shipping Board Bureau: 

“The thing for us to do is to go into 


' filled airships) 


| sition to the proposal, 


a program of world air traffic with 
dirigibles.” 

Said Brig. Gen. Oscar Westover, as- 
sistant chief of the Army air service, 
after recommending an appropriation 
for construction of three airship sta- | 
tions in the United States: 

“IT do not believe they ‘(helium- 
will supersede ocean 
liners, but will augment the surface 
lines to the advantage of both.” 

E. P. Farley, former chairman of the 


| Proposal al of F lights 


From Germany 
Next Summer 


ably have ta create modifications in 
our policy of restricting exportations 
of this gas. 

Emphasis was also placed upon mil- 
itary aspects of dirigible development 
by naval experts testifying at the 
hearings. Strengthening of national 
defense in the direction of building 
up the Navy continues in the mean- 
time. Naval construction and mod- 
ernization goes on. The latest to take 
to the waters for a shakedown cruise 
is the U. S. S. “Idaho,” upon which | 
modernization, says Secretary Claude 
Swanson, has been completed. A test 





cruise to Guantanamo and the Canal 
Zone will be made on Nov. 8 prior to 
final tests preparatory to rejoining 
the fleet in the Spring of 1935 after 
an absence of three and a half years. 
The “Idaho,” built in 1919, had been 
taken out of service in 1931, after 12 
years of operation, and has been re- 
built at a cost of $8,000,000. 


At the same time, construction of 
the $478,000 wind tunnel from PWA 
funds for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics is being 
brought to completion. Construction 
is expected to take a year, after which 
it will be ready to test the stresses 
and strains of military aircraft mov« 
ing at speeds up to 500 miles an hour, 
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Shipping Board: “I see nothing but 
the air as a medium at this time.” 


Rear Admiral E. J. King, chief of | 


the Naval Bureau of Aeronautices: 
“The principal utility of large air- 
ships for military service I consider to 
be what is called ‘strategical scout- 
ing,’* 
Domestic Monopoly 
Of Helium Gas 

Although the general trend of tes- 
timony at the hearings was decidedly 
in favor of the development of 
lighter-than-air transportation, no 
witnesses thus far expressing oppo- 
many persons 
are wondering what Congress will 
have to say about the matter when it 
convenes in January. 


Inclined to dispel doubts in the 
|matter is Sen. Robert J. Bulkley 
(Dem.), of Ohio, who, in testifying be- 


fore the Commission, expressed the 
view that the next 
favor legislation to establish dirigible 
service by American-built helium- 
filled ships. 

In considering the international as- 
pect of the development of lighter- 
than-air ships, Congress must, of 
it was stated 
at the hearings, that the United 
'States controls the world’s supply of 
helium gas, best lifting mechanism 
for airships. A combined foreign and 
domestic dirigible service would prob- 


Congress would 








N LY a limited number of people can 


enjoy the rewards of Lincoln ownership— men and 


women of position, judgment and means, who recog- 


nize the superb value of a car built to the highest 


standards. Experience has proved that the loyalty of 


the Lincoln’s clientele is unswerving... . The Lincoln 


purchaser of today occupies an enviable position. 


Resisting the almost universal temptation in the fine 


car field to lower standards, Lincoln has kept faith with 


its established ideals of design, materials and work- 


manship. Buying has been more critical, but the 


Lincoln is still a Lincoln — better than ever before! 


. +» That allegiance to honesty is responsible, in great 


part, for the remarkable trend to the Lincoln, During 


the first eight months of 1934, the ratio of Lincolns 


sold to all cars generally considered in the fine eas 


field is the highest in history! 


Keeping faith with fine car buyers keeps 


LINCOLN feremest in the fine eer tela 


LINCOLN 
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ALL TOBACCO 
MEN KNOW: 


' Camels are made from 
finer, More Expensive 
Tobaccos —Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other populer brand. ”’ 












as a New York 


par. She says: “I 


CAME 


WALTER O’KEEFE 





TUESDAY THURSDAY 
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@ On this page are submitted the latest reports 
received from Camel smokers... 
real people. Miss Eve Miller has an exacting job 


appreciates the value of keeping her energy up to 
I appreciate mildness and delicacy of flavor. I 


found, too, that Camels give me a ‘lift’ when my 
energy is low—and Camels never upset my nerves.” 


YOU ARE INVITED 


to Tune In on the New 


WALTER O’KEEFE 
ANNETTE HANSHAW 


GLEN GRAY’S 
CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


TED HUSING 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST—WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 


CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS NEVER 


real experiences of 
department-store executive. She 


started to smoke Camels because 
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PRE-MEDICAL 
STUDENT. 
Charles Stephens, 
Jr., says: “When 
I feel completely 
‘done in,’ a Camel 
quickly erases that 
tired feeling. And 
Camels are a mild- 

er cigarette!” 


GET ON YOUR NERVES! 
















BRIDGE EXPERT: 
“Smoking is a de- 
cided help to con- 
centration,” says 
Shepard Barclay. 
“I prefer Camels 
because I can 
smoke them stead- 
ily without jan- 
gled nerves.” 
































«@ CHAMPION GOLFER. MissHelen 
Hicks says: “I can always re- | 
store my energy with a Camel. 
And I can smoke Camels con- 
stantly without jangled nerves.” 










































TRANSPORT PILOT: “When I 
motice that ‘all in’ feeling, I 
light up a Camel,” reports 
Maurice Marrs. “And the tired- 
ness is quickly relieved.” 







Copyright, 1934, 
B. J. Reynolds Tobasst 
Company 
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A Defeat for TVA 


As Courts Hold Up 
Knoxville Project 


How Coal-ice Firms, Fight- 


ing For Their Business, 


Blocked Purchase of Elec- | 
tric Company’s Facilities | 


As the clock struck 12 at midnight Oct. 


Bl, there came tumbling down nine 


months’ efforts of the Tennessee Valley 


Authority in negotiation and litigation. 
That was the time when an agreement 


expired that would have enabled the TVA| 


to purchase electrical equipment for sup- 


plying Knoxville, Tenn., with cheap TVA} 


power. 

The equipment belongs to the Tennessee 
Public Service Company. After long ne- 
gotiation, the company agreed to sell the 
property to TVA for $6,191,000, and the 
gale was to take place by Oct. 31. Bond- 
holders had agreed and had deposited 
their bonds, which were to be redeemed 
When the cash was paid over by the TVA. 

Cause of Delay 
What held up the deal? 
Briefly, it was the opposition of 13 coal 


Bnd ice companies. They fought approval | 


of the sale in hearings before the State's 
public utility commission, contending that 
the TVA purchase was unconstitutional. 
Wheir reason: 
water-power clectricity and electric re-| 
frigeration. 


The commission ruled the sale was in 


the public interest. It would bring 
eheaper electricity to Knoxville. But the 
fommission refused to rule on the ques- 
tion of constitutionality. 

Then on Oct. 26, with five days to go 
before the agreement of sale expired, the 
B3 companies applied to the circuit court 

t Nashville for an order restraining the 

A from going ahead with its purchase. 


Injunction Obtained 


. 
The injunction was granted and then | 


thrown out the next day by the State su- 

reme court on a technicality. Applica- 

on was renewed October 29. It was 
Branted and upheld on appeal. The su- 
preme court of Tennessee held that the 
@bjectors were entitled to be heard and 
the case reviewed in February, 1935, That 
Was on October 30. The next day dawned 
@nd passed, and with it passed the life of 
the agreement of sale. 

Now what is ahead for the city, 
§®VA, and the utility company? 

The city could perhaps build its own 
Wistribution system and buy electricity 
from the TVA. But its credit might or 
might not stand a bond issue for the pur- 
pose. The PWA at one time offered to 
lend it money to build such a system, but 
this was withdrawn when the TVA nego- 
tiated the purchase of the equipment al- 
feadr in existence and owned by the util- 
ty company. That offer might be re- 
ewed by the PWA. 


As for the TVA, 


the 


in Knoxville, paralleling that 
ned by the company. 
To the company nothing could be worse 
an a new plant, whether built by the 
ity or by the TVA. Indications are that 
would consent to the extension or re- 
fhewal of the agreement pending the out- 
me of a test of the constitutionality of 
A’s authority. 





New Attacks on TVA 
Having turned recently on its critics in 


the coal industry with a challenge for a| 


showdown on relative costs, the TVA was) 
Bubjected last week to attacks from two 
other industry quarters. 


Officials of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, in convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
declared that the TVA represents a Fed- 





Fear of competition from | 





it has the authority | 
d the money to build a distributing | 
stem 





These were from | 
the gas and the electric power industries. | 











Course of Events Here and Abroad anc Their 
~~ Effect on Our Government 








DIPLOMATS TALK, ITALY 
BUILDS.—As representatives of 
Britain, the United States, and Ja- 
pan blitpely—and, thus far, vainly 
—continue their disarmament dis- 
cussions in London, Italy pursues 
the path of diplomatic realities by 
taking steps to build up her navy. 
While the diplomats fought their 
naval battles over London tea tables 
this past week. Genoa and Trieste, 
two of Italy’s chief seaports, each 
witnessed the laying cf a keel for a 
35,000-ton superdreadnaught. These 
two new leviathans of the sea will 
be three years in the building, but 
when they are completed the Ital- 
ian navy will possess two of the 
most powerful warcraft afloat. 

At London, disarmament discus- 
sions, temporarily at least, have 
reached an impasse over the Japan- 
ese demand for naval equality. 

x * 

IL AND AUTOMOBILES. — Pro- 
tests made by the American, 
British and Dutch ambassadors to 
| Japan in regard to the latter's plans 
for the setting up of a state oil 
monopoly in Japanese-controlled 
Manchukuo have gone unheeded. 
In an announcement emanating 
from Hsinking, Nov. 2, the Manchu- 
kuoan government has formally de- 
creed the establishment of the 

monopoly. 

In Washington, Acting Secretary 
of State William Phillips stated that 
further protests by the United 
States are being held up until the 
State Department receives a report 
of the official Japanese position on 
the controversy. 

At the same time, fears are being 
expressed that what Manchukuo 
has done as regards oil she may also 
do in the case of other industries. 
Agents of the Dodge and Chrysler 
Motor Car Companies in Manchu- 
kuo complain that they have been 
forced to drop their plans for con- 
struction of an automobile assem- 
bling plant because of pressure 
brought to bear by the government. 
A Manchukuoan automobile mon- 
opoly looms as a possibility. 

xr 

OYALTY vs. DEMOCRACY?— 

new note in disputes between 
kings and their parliaments is be- 
ing sounded by Siam. King Prajad- 
hipok, now a visitor in England, has 
notified the Siamese government 
that, because of a recent law passed 
by the National Assembly doing 
away with the King’s absolute 
power of life and death over his 
subjects, he wishes to abdicate. 

The most interesting feature of 
the situation is the manner in 
which the dispute between the King 
and the Assembly has come about. 
Siam, up until 1932, was an absolute 
monarchy; but a revolution in that 
year forced the King to agree to 
rule as a constitutional monarch. 
Aside from a few unsuccessful rev- 
olutions staged by the disgruntled 








eral attempt to cripple public utilities with | public utility investments from the TVA 
funds raised partly from the utilities’ own | is exaggerated. 


taxes. Alexander Forward, executive 


manager of the Association, said: 


“The TVA can sell electsicity below the | 


cost of production, or even give it away, 
ruining not only the electric but the gas 
companies in that area. This it is now 
threatening to do.” 

The Gas Association adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that the TVA's program, if 
carried out as announced and extended to 
other parts of the country, would result in 
Brave injury to the gas industry, {ts work- 
ers, investors and consumers. 





The Bankers’ Views 

From the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
came a denunciation of TVA policy from 
the point of view of the executive of a 
power company already feeling TVA com- 
petition, This was Wendell L. Wilkie, 
president of the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation. 

Mr. Wilkie asserted that most utility 
operating companies are selling energy 
at lower rates than the TVA today, tak- 
ing into account the same factors. 

A somewhat different view was ex- 
pressed by Daniel W. Myers, head of the 
association’s committee on public service 
securities who held that— 

“The actual threat to the integrity of 





Municipal Power Victory 

The cause of municipal power genera- 
| tion won a victory on Nov, 2, wen the 
Federal Power Commission approved a 
project for constructing a hydroelectric 
power plant by Greenwood County, 8. C. 

This project, estimated to cost $2,767,- 
000, will serve three counties in the cot- 
ton mill section and will involve the build- 
ing of 100 miles of transmission and dis- 
tribution lines for rural electrification. 

The Duke Power Company fought the 
project when a loan and grant were made 
for it by the PWA last June. One ground 
for their opposition was that it would un- 
fairly favor some mill interests at the ex- 
pense of others. The answer, as provided 
by the Power Commission, to which the 
matter was appealed, was to extend the 
scope of the project to two additional 
counties. Another objection of the Duke 
interests was based on prospective finan- 
cial injury to the Duke foundation, which 
aids colleges and hospitals. 

The right of a county to engage in the 
power business had been challenged in the | 
South Carolina courts. The State Su- 
preme Court ruled on Oct. 1 that no bar- 
rier existed in law for such activity. With 
the favorable ruling of the Power Com- 
mission three days later, the way to com- 
pletion of the project appears clear. 
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Siamese nobility, all went fairly 
well under this governmental 
scheme until the Assembly passed 
the law which is causing King Pra- 
jadhipok so much concern. What the 
law did was to abolish the ancient 
Siamese custom requiring the as- 
sent of the King before any decree 
of death was carried out against a 
citizen convicted of a crime. The 
King, as he may do under the con- 
stitution, vetoed the law, demand- 
ing that the Assembly, before mak- 
ing so radical a change in the 
King’s power of pardon, submit the 
matter directly to the people. The 
Assembly promptly refused, and re- 
passed the measure over the King’s 
veto. And because the Assembly re- 
fuses to adopt the very democratic 
principle of a referendum on the 
law, the King now wishes to abdi- 
cate. 
x~** 

FRANCE, GERMANY, AND THE 

SAAR.—A new Saar scare is pro- 
viding unwanted static in Europe’s 
diplomatic ether. 

This week, Marshall Henri Petain, 
French Minister of War, told the 
finance commission of the Chamber 
of Deputies that France must be 
ready to send troops to the Saar at 
a moment’s notice in the event that 
German Nazi sympathizers in the 
Saar attempt through violence to 
influence the result of the plebis- 
cite. 

This move on the part of France 
brought an immediate reaction 
from across the Rhine. Presumably 
to give proof of its good faith, the 
German government first issued a 
decree forbidding storm troopers to 
appear in uniform at any point 
along the Saar border between Jan. 
10 and Feb. 10. And then, German 
diplomats proceeded to busy them- 
serves in protesting long and loudly 
against the sending of French 
troops to the Saar. That these pro- 
tests may not have been without 
effect is indicated by an official 
statement issued by the Quai d’Or- 
say, the French Foreign Office, Nov. 
2, which declared that there “is no 
question of French troops entering 
the Saar by a unilateral decision of 
the French government.” 

x~** 

WO CABINETS FACE CRISES.— 

Ottawa and Paris are both being 
treated to the spectacle of cabinet 
rows. 

In Canada, Harry H. Stevens, 
whose recent resignation as Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce caused 
a flurry in government circles, has 
now accused Prime Minister Rich- 
ard Bennett of favoring Canadian 
“big business” interests at the ex- 
pense of the masses of the Cana- 
dian people. The Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Canada has 
wired the Prime Minister deploring 
Mr. Stevens’ departure from the 
cabinet; and so numerous are the 
forces which Mr. Stevens is attract- 
ing to his support, both within the 
present cabinet and without, that a 
break-up of the Conservative Party, 
of which both he and Mr. Bennett 
are members, is not regarded as 
impossible. 

France, meanwhile, is faced with 
another in a long and almost con- 
tinuous series of ministerial con- 
flicts. This time the Radical Social- 
ists, led by former Premier Edou- 
ard Herriot, are keeping the French 
political pot boiling by their refusal 
to agree to that part of Premier 
Dourmergue’s constitutional reform 
plan which would give to the Pre- 
mier and President the power to 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies 
without first obtaining the consent 
of the Senate as they must do at 
the present time. 

x*erw 

HTLER WITHDRAWS FROM 

CHURCH WAR. — Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler, of Germany, is per- 
fectly capable of “purging” the Nazi 
Party, even though it may require 
the shedding of blood, when the oc- 
casion demands. In the conflict 
which has arisen in the German 
church over the refusal of hundreds 
of German clergymen to recognize 
the superior authority of Reich 
Bishop Ludwig Mueller, Der Fuehrer 
apparently has decided that a 
“hands-off” policy will be the saf- 
est to pursue. 

Though Mueller has been Hitler's 
personal friend, and was his own 
apointee as Reich Bishop, the Chan- 
cellor has for several weeks grown 
Tess enthusiastic in supporting him 
against the attacks of the German 
clergy. Now, Hitler has received at 
the Chancellery two of Mueller’s 
chief opponents, Dr. Hans Meisser 
and Dr. Theophil Wurm, bishops, 
respectively, of Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg, who had been deposed by 
Mueller from their bishoprics. Re- 
ports have it that the Chancellor 
told the two Bishops tha he in- 
tended to withdraw entirely from 
the church war. 

x**r* 

POLAND PREPARES.—A_ decree 

just issued. by the Pilsudski 
government makes it clear that, in 
case war ever does descend again 
upon Eastern Europe, Poland does 
not intend to be unprepared. The 
decree makes all citizens of both 
sexes between the ages of 17 and 60 
liable for auxiliary military duty; 
provides that all citizens during 
time of war shall be obliged to turn 
over to the government any of their 
fo~q property which it may de- 
mand: and establishes a penalty of 


Possible Alternative 
To Veterans’ Bonus 


Ask for Remission of In- 
terest, Says Gen. Hines 


May 


Aftermath of the bonus demand of the 
American Legion: 

Possibility that the American Legion 
might postpone demand for immediate 
cash payment of the bonus in favor of re- 
mission of interest on bonus certificates 


| was broached to news gatherers by the| 





| still 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, after a conference 
with the President. 

Whatever action was ordered at the 
Miami convention of the American Legion 
would “not take a back seat,” was the 
comment of the national commander, 
Frank N. Belgrano, when told by news 
gatherers what Administrator Hines had 
suggested. 

From General Hines, President Roose- 
velt learned that the veterans attending 
the convention “were quite determined to 
get the bonus.” “The bonus resolution will 
have to go before the American 
Legion's executive committee for approval 
before it can be made a part of the 
Legion's legislative program,” he said. 

On this point, Commander Belgrano had 
this to say: 

“The national executive committee will 
meet the national commander later this 
month. At that time plans will be formu- 
lated for putting into effect the program 


| laid down by the national convention.” 


However, General Hines, unaware of 


|Commander Belgrano’s statement at the 





time, had an idea, and to reporters he 
visioned the chance “that the executive 
committee will ask for the remission of 
the interest on the bonus certificates, 
which amount to $250,000,000. The approxi- 
mate face value of the certificates is $3,- 
500,000,000, and the amount borrowed on 
the certificates amounts to $1,500,000,000 





Snapshots 


of the 
Government 


In Action 


What Fide Agencies 
Have Been Doing 
During the Week 


prauenaL Communications Commission 

orders investigation of charges made 
by Gov. Pinchot, Pennsylvania, that his 
radio speeches have been “ruined.” Gov. 
Pinchot charged that on two occasions 
last month his speeches were smothered 














| by man-made “static.” 


| 


|New Jersey navigable waters. 


ICKER” news service for Govern- 
mental agencies! Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl reverses earlier ruling and 
approves purchase of news service wher- 
ever need arises. 


oer 





RMY engineers take charge of remov- 

ing “Morro Castle's” ; 
| Jersey Coast. 
|charge of 


Law requires Army take 


all navigation “menaces.” 


| Sunken hull constitutes obstruction to 
Removal | _ 


bids open Noy, 5. 


Qaonsrany Roper receives confidential 


| tion Co. 


report on “Morro Castle” from Dicker- 
son N. Hoover. May result in far-reach- 


hulk from New | 





ing changes in maritime safety require- | 


ments at next session of Congress. 





EDERAL Trade Commission, sustained | 
by the U. 8S. Supreme Court on earlier | 
case involving sale of candy involving lot- | 


tery, gaming device or gift enterprise, 
orders Western candy company to cease 
distributing “lottery” type of sweets. 





[ Gumeana and Arkansas Railway ap- 

plies to ICC to acquire railroad prop- 
erties of Louisiana Railway and Naviga-| 
About 590 miles, leased and main 
line mileage, involved. 





ARREN sand hills near old sand lake 
bed in Idaho yield skeletal remains 
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“Progress During the Week of Emergency Agencies 
of Recovery Program 


Co RRA 








Agricultural Adjustment Ad- | than 2,500,000 head of drought-area cat- | 


AAA ministration. Tobacco industry 
battles processing taxes, General move 
against this form of revenue raising im- 
pends. Secretary Wallace says AAA 
benefit payments should not be used for 
political ammunition. Farm income 
again rises. Officials to ask Congress 
for laws tightening up on licensing 
powers. Court decisions against AAA on 
milk licenses. 





CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Announces men of 51 CCC 
camps are to work this Winter on soil 
erosion projects supervised by the Soil 
Erosion Service. Newly prepared Winter 
program provides for maintenance of 
1,728 camps, the same number that was 
in operation during the latter part of 
the third period which ended Sept. 30. 
FAC—Feéeral Aviation Commission. 
“ Aviation experts of the United 
States Army and Navy and other of- 
ficials testify on the advisability of hav- 
ing this country actively encourage the 
development of lighter-than-air craft. 
Predictions are made of trans-oceanic 
dirigible flights on regular schedule in 
the near future. 


F e ‘C—Federal 








Communications Com- 
mission. Initiates survey of all 
clear channels in radio broadcasting 
and calls conference to meet Nov. 9 to 
arrange cooperation of licensees. Set 
hearing March 4, 1935, on all phases 
of telegraph services, to determine 
whether just ane | reasonable. 
FER AwFederai ~ Emergency Relief 
Administration. Announces 
November relief allotments totaling 
$135,812,954, an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent over the same month last year. 
Relief Administrator Hopkins denies re- 
lief allotments were timed to come just 
before elections in order to serve po- 
litical purposes. September relief rolls 
and expenditures found to differ little 
from those for August. 


FH AwFederal Housing Administra- 

tion. Operating plan of Gov- 
ernment insurance of residential mort- 
gage loans by private capital establishes 
“basic” maximum interest of 5 per cent 
but allows 6 per cent interest or 7 per 
cent combined interest, service and in- 
surance charges for refunding or other 
projects. 


FHLBB Teer! Home Loan Bank 

Board. Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation completes 
issue of insurance certificates to 111 Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations and 
State-chartered thrift institutions in 27 
States. Approximately 17,000 of these 
institutions declared to be eligible for 
insurance of long-term savings deposits 


they hold. 

FSRC ~—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration. Announces that ap- 

a three-fifths of the more 








NRA 


| 


tle shipped to the various State Emer- 
gency Relief Administrations have been 
converted into fresh beef and canned 
beef and veal. 


NLRB—N2tional Labor Relations 
Board. Decision in case of 
three theatre companies at Newark, N. 
J. Two nonunion men discharged be- 
cause of closed shop agreement between 
union and chain ordered reinstated, bar- 
gaining units being adjudged individual 
theatres instead of chain. Single em- 
ploye, nonunion, of another theatre not 
ordered reinstated, the case of a single 
employe not being covered by collective 
bargaining Jaw. Decision in case of 
Trenton Mills. Employe dismissed for 
union activity ordered reinstated. 








—National Recovery Administra- 
tion. Considered the automobile 
code which expires. Found soft coal in- 
dustry wants its code extended for two 
wears, whether or not NRA is renewed 
Retailers favor code continuance and 
auto dealers favor code. President 
studies problem of compliance. Henry 
Ford still not sold on Blue Eagle. Court 
test of NRA may be on way. 


PWAWPablic Wo Works Administration. 


Philip B. Fleming, Acting Pub- 
lic Works Administrator, denies ‘plans 
for $12,000,000,000 nublic works pro- 


gram have been prepared for submis- 
sion to President Roosevelt. Demands 
termination of contract between the 
Delaware River Joint Commission and 
Builders, Inc., of Philadelphia, but later 
withdraws request. Action taken on 
grounds that faulty construction has 
been involved in work on approaches for 
a new high-speed transit line between 
Philadelphia and Camden, under a con- 
tract to Builders, Inc. Announces it has 
the strongest inspection organization 
ever assembled under one bureau to su- 
pervise peace-time construction. 





RFC (Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration. Authorizes loan of 
$4,402,500 to the Bank of Saginaw, Mich. 
Industrial loans authorized up to Oct. 
31, total $20,000,000, of which $3,300,000 
has been disbursed. 





SEC Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Issues first stop order 
in connection with registration of appli- 
cation of the Haddam Distilling Corpo- 
ration. Extends temporary exemption | 
from the Securities Exchange Act to 
Dec. 1 to the Honolulu and Manila Stock 
Exchanges. Receives application from 
Republic Steel Corporation for the is- 
suance of certificates of deposit. 


TV A—Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Purchase of electric system at 
Knoxville from Tennessee Public Service 
Company blocked by appeal to court 
on part of 13 coal and ice companies. 
a of sale expires Oct. 31. 
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Agriculture 
Processing tax pros ANd CONS...ssseeees- 728 :1 
Aviation 
Federal Aviation Commission, hearings 
held, around the world airship service 
PFEGICtEM 20... . cece cece cseeeeccecvecens 721:2 
Banking: Money: Credit 
| Bank handicaps in extension of business — 
CPEGIG ccc. cssseceee 733:1 
British vs. American 
Guaranty Survey .. 773:3 
.Y low-rate loans to speed pro- ar 
| savestment Bankers Association, conven- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs, sum- we 


| of animals that inhabited western United | 


States million-odd years ago, Smithsonian 


| Institution reports. 


| permits sounding every 





6¢Q@HOAL fathometer,” improved sound- 


ing apparatus by Coast and Geodetic | 
| Survey, obtains depths by echo soundings. 


Takes 20 soundings per second in depths | 
from 6 to 120 feet, with accuracy of one 


inch. Cruising speed of 10 miles per hour | 





bottom. 

(Co. David D. Porter assumes duties of 
Adjutant and Inspector of Marine 

| Corps, relieving Brig. Gen. Rufus H. Lane, 

who retires after more than 47 years in 

| service, Secretary Swanson announces. 





mary of proceedings 
National income, fallacy of scheme to 

make prosperity by dividing up money.718 1 
New York Exchange, statement of assets.733:7 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, how 
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Charts of weekly business indicators... .732:3 
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Foreign Relations 
Tide of World Affairs 722 


prvaresen TION of passenger fares and | Government 


surcharges postr 


Jan. 16, ICC reports. Postponement 


|eaused by conflict with hearing in Chi- 
cago on same date on freight rate in-| 
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| 








creases. 





five years’ imprisonment for the 
giving to a foreign power, directly 
or indirectly, of any information 
regarding Poland’s ‘military, eco- 
nomic, or political situation which 
might be used to her detriment dur- 
ing war-time. 
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BRITAIN AND GERMANY AGREE. 

—British and German traders 
may once again ship goods to each 
other with the expectation of being 
paid for them. The trade dispute 
between them, growing out of Ger- 
many’s reluctance to pay interest 
on her foreign debts and money 
owing to British exporters for goods 
shipped by them to Germany be- 
cause of alleged inability to obtain 
foreign exchange, will be brought 
to an end as soon as the govern- 
ments of the two countries formally 
ratify the treaty which was drawn 
up and initialed by their represent- 
atives in London last week. 

The agreement provides that Ger- 
many shall pay interest due next 
January on Dawes and Young loan 
bonds. In addition, Germany is to 
earmark 55 per cent of the money 
received in Germany from British 
buyers of German goods, for use in 
making payments to British export- 
ers who ship goods to Germany. 


°d from Nov. 16 to! agministrative Legislation and Adjudica- 
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Watson. Frank, Assistant General 
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Transportation Adviser For 
Secretary of Commerce 


Making travel safer on land and sea 
and in the air is the announced goal of 
the Department of Commerce, which is 
about to coordinate all its activities re- 
lating to transit problems. 

Secretary Roper has appointed Labert 
St. Clair, of New York city, as his trans- 
portation assistant to interpret these prob- 
lems from the standpoint of business men, 
to correlate work, eliminate duplications 
and recommend needed changes. 





A Government Guide-book 


On Building Good Home 


Want to build a house that’s simple and 


From the Division of Subsistence Home- 
steads, Department of Interior, has just 
come a new bookiet titled “Homestead 
Houses,” chock-full of graphic designs and 
descriptive material of modern, comfort- 
able housing which, according to Charles 


3| E. Pynchon, general manager of the Fed- 


eral Subsistence Homesteads Corporation, 
“can be brought within reach of those now 
driven by necessity to live in obsolete, 
often insanitary buildings.” The booklet 
is available without cost from the Fed- 
éral Subsistence Homésteads Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Low-rate Loans 
To Speed Record 


Housing Program 


Machinery Ready to Start 
Home Building on Un- 
precendented Scale as 
Factor in Recovery 





(Continued from Page 3.} 
Mr. Harriman, could be built for $2.000 
or less 

On the basis of his figures, total cone 
Struction of this amount would mean the 
employment of 1,500,000 persons. He as- 
serts that while the Government should 
“point the way and set the conditions of 
material aid, it should not itself take over 
| the huge tasks of either planning or exe- 
cution.’ 

The basic interest rate of 5 per cent on 
montgages for financing home building 
was decided upon by President Roosevelt, 
James A. Moffett, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, thought that the interest rate 
should be 6 per cent in some parts of the 
country. 


President’s Position 

“I am firm in the conviction,” the 
President told Mr. Moffett in an open let- 
ter, “that every practical attempt at low- 
ering the cost of homes to the great mass 
of our people is worthy of our best efforts, 

It is time to make these lower interest 
rates apply to every part of the country.” 

The Housing Administrator's stand for 
the higher interest rate in certain sections 
was based on the premise that with @ 
lower rate it may be difficult in some sece 
tions to attract capital to finance morte 
gages. 

The salient points of the longe-range 
| FHA program are: 

For the first time in the history of fix 
nance, a uniform basic interest rate has 
| been applied to private capital in the 
United States. Heretofore both the legal 
interest rates by States and the prevailing 
rates have varied. 
| Owners of dwellings are given an oppor- 
tunity to refinance their dwellings on more 
favorable terms than in the past and 
prospective owners are enabled to obtain 
financing on terms comparable to rent, 

Mutual insurance is provided of mort« 
Sages on existing or new dwellings in 
}amounts up to 80 per cent of appraised 
| Value, for as much as $16,000, for periods 
up to 20 years, and with the privilege of 
payment by regular periodic installments. 
| Loans on such insured mortgages are to 
| be made by lending institutions such as 
banks, building and loan associations, in- 
| Surance companies, and loan and trust 
companies which are able to qualify as 
‘morgagees approved by the FHA. 

Valuation in interest rates on morte 
gages is provided as follows: A basie 
|maximum of 5 per cent other than for 
' refunding, where 5's per cent will apply, 
| Insurance Costs 
| Insurance premiums will vary from one~ 
half of 1 per cent of the original face 
| amount of the mortgage, on new financing, 
| to 1 per cent annually on refunding. 
| Regular periodic payments on principal 
will be required at a rate sufficient to pay 
off the mortgage at its maturity. 

Only mortgages on dwellings designed 
for from one to four families will be eligie 
ble for insurance, except such mortgages 
as can qualify as low-cost housing 
projects. 

Dwelling on which mortgages are in- 
sured must be economically sound and 
must be located in urban communities. 

It is hoped that through the require- 
ments of the Federal Housing Administrae 
|tion it will be possible to eliminate some 
of the evils which have existed in extend- 
ing mortgages in the past and that condi- 
tions will be established which will make 
a nation-wide mortgage market possible, 

Chief among the evils to be eliminated, 
it is pointed out, are the second mortgage 
with its exorbitant costs, and the short- 
term mortgage with its high charges and 


2 uncertainty of renewal or refunding. 


Sources of Funds 

Conditions favorable to a nation-wide 
mortgage market, FHA explains, may be 
expected to follow automatically from the 
fact that all insured mortgages will con- 
form te standard specifications. Through 
| the operations of the national mortgage 
| associations, which are provided for in 
Title II of the National Housing Act, 1# 
is expected that the cheap money from 
the great financial centers will become 
| availabie to owners or prospective owners 
of homes throughout the country. 
| The FHA has announced insurance ap- 
plications for mortgages may be filed in 
any of the 59 cities where it has local 
offices. 
| HOLC Activities Reduced 

Activities in the Home Owners’ Loan 
| Corporation, the other Federal agency set 
up to aid home owners, are now at the 
lowest ebb since it began operation, with 


1| Only 6.981 new applications for loans dure 


ing the week ending Oct. 26. HOLC an- 
nounced that up to that date it had loaned 
& total of $1,828,083.114 for the relief of 
608,109 home owners. 

HOLC also announced that protection is 
now available to the public on long-term 
savings held in 111 Federal savings and 
loan associations and State-chartered 
thrift institutions, located in 27 States. 
Certificates of insurance have been issued 
to these institutions by the Federal Save 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

The PWA Program 

No definite announcement has yet been 
made on the amount to be asked for con- 
tinuation of the public works program 
next year. Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes has said he will seek a 
substantial amount for additional publie 
works, pointing out that  $2,000,000,000 
could be spent in a single year on low-cost 
|housing or slum clearance. 

Reports that the PWA is recommending 
$12.000,000,000 for additional public works 
to be spent over a five-year period were 
denied during the past week by Philip B 
Fleming, acting Public Works Adminis- 
trator. 
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Stabilizing Annual Wages | 
In the Auto Industry | 


| 











President’s Study of Means to Eliminate Seasonal Swings; 
Code Revision Waits 





In granting automobile manufacturers 
a 90-day extension of their NRA code 
Nov. 2, President Roosevelt at the same 
time gave labor a promise 

It was a pledge to carry out in labor's 
interest a study he has for some time 
been turning over in his mind—a study ot 
means to increase the annual earnings o! 
employes rather than their day rates of 
pay. 

Notorious in the automobile industry 
are the seasonal ups and downs of em- 
ployment. To level out these fluctuations 
would mean to the individual worker a 
higher total income. That is what the 
President hopes to bring about 

This promise, coupled with the exten- 
sion of the code, with the President's 
formula to relieve a threatening situation 
in the motor industry. 

On the one nand, automobile manufac- 
turers were prepared to let their code lapse 
Nov. 3, when it expired under an old 
Presidential order. They threatened that 
course if forced to alter the code to meet 
demands that were being made by organ- 
ized labor. 


SHORTER WORK WEEK 


On the other hand, labor was demand- 
ing that the code be re-opened for hear- 
ing, as had previously been promised by 
Gen. Hugh Johnson, former NRA adminis- 
trator. Labor leaders wanted to insist that 
the labor provisions of the code be 
Strengthened. They wanted a shorter work 
week with a flat hourly maximum, and 
a higher minimum wage. 
representation on the code authority and 
an elimination of the “merit clause.” 

President Roosevelt agreed with the 
automobile manufacturers that the code 
Should be extended without change. But 
they had wanted a six-month extension. 
They received an extension only to Feb. 1 
of next year. At that time the industry 
will be in the midst of its peak production 
Period. 

SEASONAL PROBLEMS 


While giving an unchanged code ex- 
tension to the manufacturers, the Presi- 
dent told labor he would institue a study 
of its problems. 

Said Mr. Roosevelt: 

“With the extending of the automobile 
manufacturing code, it is my purpose to 
institute a study which may contribute 
toward improvements in stabilizing em- 
ployment in the industry and reducing 
further the effects of the seasonal factors. 
The manufacturers themselvés have taken 
important steps since I first discussed the 
Subject with them some months ago. 

“In addition to what they have done 
and are doing in omitting their national 
shows and staggering the introduction of 
new models, I believe that we should 
develop further facts on the seasonal peaks 
and valleys of production in their bear- 
ing upon employment. 

“I have not asked the manufacturers to 
agree that such an inquiry should be 
made, I have thought it better to bring 


| election. 


They wanted | where a President has retained a hold on 





the inquiry about under my executive 
powers. 
“The manufacturers have cooperated in 


supporting the Administration's program 
in the past. I am confident that they will! 
also cooperate with the Administration in 
this way in serving the purposes of re-| 
covery and will consider with an open 
mind any practical suggestions that may 
arise out of the inquiry. And I am also 
confident that in this I shall have the 
interest and cooperation of labor.” 


PLEA FOR SUPPORT 


In a letter sent to the labor leaders and 
the automobile manufacturers, President 
Roosevelt said he later would call a meet- 
ing at the White House to consider plans 
that might be devised as a result of the 
study. 

Sidney Hillman, who represents labor 
on the National Industrial Recovery| 
Board, expressed the belief that labor’ 
stood to gain more by waiting for the 
President's studying than by acting be- 
fore it was made. 


An Off-year Election; 
Opposed Party Issues 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
country. The question is asked whether 
the country’s history shows an instance 





Congress at mid-term, and then has been 
defeated in the following Presidential 





The answer is: Yes. During President 
Cleveland's first term, the off-year elec- 
tion cost his party scarcely a dozen mem- |} 


j bers in the House. Yet in the next Presi- 


dential election, Mr. Cleveland went down 
to defeat. 
In Wilson’s First Term 

But there is another side to the picture | 
as well. In the off-year election of Presi- 
dent Wilson's first term, his party lost 59 
seats in the House. Bur Mr. Wilson was 
re-elected in 1916. 

Many instances are shown in election 
history of a President losing one or the 
other of the Houses of Congress during his | 
term in office. However, the Senate tends | 
to fluctuate less rapidly since its full mem- | 
bership faces election only every six years, 


| with one-third of the Senators facing the 
| voters each two years. 


By-elections are not such vote draw- 
ers as presidential elections, In 1932 ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 votes were cast for 
President. The normal response in 1934 
would be about $0,000,000 votes. 

All States went to the polls with the 
single exception of Maine. The election 
in that State occurred during September. 
At that time Senator Hale, a Republican, 


| was re-elected, and two Democrats and 


one Republican were elected in the House 
of Representativa 
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HERE is more real interest in public 
affairs right now than at any time 
since the early days of the American Rev- 


Thinking people want to know what is 
now happening and what is likely to hap- 
pen. There is good reason why they want 
to know. They are affected by these activ- 
ities, their lives, their plans. 


For these alert men and women, The 
United States News is published. In one 
evening a week, it brings them all the 
news of national affairs. It condenses this 
news for them, clarifies it—organizes it 


Easy to see why The United States 
News has grown steadily and consistently 
since its inception in May, 1933. 


Easy to see why this publication is a 
good medium for national advertisers, It 
fulfills an urgent need of the times, It is 
something thinking people are looking 
for. They read it with eager interest. 


Present advertising rates are based on 
a circulation of 25,000; actual net paid 
circulation is now more than 50,000— 
and going up! A good buy! 


In fact, The United States News offers 
more display for less money than does 
any other class publication. Rates will be 
increased ten per cent January 1, 1935. 
Now is the time to contract for next year’s 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN’ 


ye Anited States News 


Published Every Week 
At Washington 


Chicago Office 
180 No. Michigan Avenue 








iresult of the complex functioning of mod- 
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A Mass of Laws Made 
By Federal Agencies 





Effect of Regulations Adminis- 
tered As Law of Land 


(Continued from Page 3.) 
to him either to another adminis- 

trative body or to the courts. 
It should not be supposed, how- 
ever, that this situation has arisen 
entirely since the New Deal ‘began. It 
has been slowly growing for many years, 
as the American Bar Association’s com- 
mittee pointed out. But since the ad- 
vent of the New Deal, its growth has 
been greatly accelerated. | 
Both organizations studying the mount- 
ing volume of administrative law recog- 
nize that it has come into existel.ce as a 


ern society. For remedying the abuses 
that have grown up with it, a number of 
proposals have been put forward. 

As a means of making known the ex- 
act status of the law on each subject, the 
American Bar Association recommended 
that all rulings be registered at a cen- 
tral bureau. 

Administrative Methods 

The Brookings Institution's study would | 
cut down the volume by having Congress 
fix the main outlines of organization au- 
thorized under each statute and fix also 
the methods for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the statute. The President would 
be given wide rule making powers. In 
this way it is expected that actual legis- 








jlative power entrusted to agencies of the 


PERFECT RADIO 


‘(GOVERNMENT'S 


RECEPTION: 





Government has set about the task of, 
getting the greatest measure of public 
service to town and rural areas alike out 
of the high-pewered clear channels of the 
country’s radio network. 

Clear channels are those broadcasting 
circuits . which only high-powered sta- 
tions of five thousand watts or more op- 
erate. There are forty of them now, al- 
located by the old Federal Radio Com- 
mission and its successor, the Federal 
Communications Commission. They are 
pictured as the only means of furnishing 


adequate radio broadcasting service to 
|rural America. 

Conditional Handicaps } 

Although frequently a coast to coast; 


service, a clear channel does not neces-/ 
sarily mean from coast to coast. The 
radius often is reduced to only several 
hundred miles, due to _ interference, 
weather and other conditions. | 

The Federal Communications Commis-' 
sion announced, Oct. 30, that a thorough 








| 


Administration would we reduced to a 
minimum. 

Both bodies studying the subject agreed 
in proposing a new type of court ror hear- 
ing cases arising out of administrative 
rulings. This would be known as an ad- 
ministrative court, which would consist | 
of two divisions: One to hear and decide} 
cases of first instance; the other to hear} 


appeals. 


ULTIMATE AIM 


survey will be made of the whole broad- 
cast structure, both as to results of allo- 
cation on clear channels and on chan- 
nels to which more than one station is 
assigned to operate simultaneously at 
night. The purpose is to determine thet 
service available to the people of the 
United States and the type of station 
that the listeners in rural areas are de-, 
pendent upon for their service t 

Inquiry will be made as to the degree 
of interference or impairment se 
caused by duplication of certain high- 
power stations and also as to the possi- 
bility of providing additional high power 
S ations without reducing the service to 
the listeners-in from existing facilities. 

Proportion of Survey 

There will be an informal conference | 
at the Commission, Nov. 9, to determine 
details of the survey and make assjgn-' 
ments to radio company licensees volun- 
teering their cooperation. 

The Commission decided on the inquiry 
in passing on a petition of KFI, 50,000- 
watt broadcast station at Los Angeles 


ot rvice 


ij which asked for investigation of the serv- 


ice rendered on clear channels and a re- 
Statement of the regulations regarding 
them. The Commission, while agreeing 
to the investigation, which will cost the | 
government and the cooperating stations 
approximately $60,000 to carry on, declined 
to agree to restate or amend the clear 
channel regulations or to agree to main- 
tain the status quo regarding clear chan-| 
nels. 
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pleasant 
dreams! 


Way no 


Colonial Tavern Car, delightfully different from the 
stereotyped food and surrcundings of the ordinary 
diner ... a restful evening in the lounge car, with 
the latest magazines and fine radio music to enter- 
tain you... and then—to bed and pleasant dreams. 


Not the slightest reason fcr discomfort, mental 


or physical. 


and Ohio has revolutionized railway travel. 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


T? A savory dinner 


No doubt about it, Chesapeake 








The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 


Chesapeake 
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Meaning of Terms Used 


In National Election . . 





How “Australian Ballot” Differs from 
“Short Ballot”—“Unicameral Legisla- 
tures” and “Congressmen-at-large” 





URING the last three months of po- + of candidates arranged, not unacr the 


litical campaigning, much has been 
said by iegislators, politicians, and 
voters’ leagues about such terms as 
“Australian ballot,” “short ballot,” 
“unicameral legislature,” and “Con- 
gressmen-at-large.” 

What do these terms mean? What 
significance have they for the average 
citizen who takes part in national elec- 
tions? 

The qualifications of the persons 
who may vote, and the forms on which 
these voters express their preferences 
are prescribed by the States in which 
they reside. The Federal] Constitution 
gays little about suffrage. It merely 
requires that all persons who are quali- 
fied to vote for members of the lower 
house of the State Legislature must 
be allowed to vote for Members of 
Congress. 

States therefore retain the right to 
prescribe the qualifications for voting, 
éxcept that States cannot abridge the 
guffrage (1) on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude 
(Amend. XV, of the Constiution), or 
(2) on account of sex (Amendment 
XIX). 

Australian Ballot 

In the early days of the Nation, vot- 
ting was by viva voce, that is, orally. 
Each voter, as he appeared at the 
polling place was asked to call out the 
mames of the candidates for whom he 
desired to vote. For obvious reasons, 
people began to agitate for an official 
secret ballot. And in 1888, the “Aus- 
tralian ballot,” named after its place 
of origin, was adopted by Massachu- 
getts, and, in one form or another, now 
fs found in all the States. 

The main features of the Australian 
system are as follows: 1. The names 
of all the candidates of all political 
parties are printed on a single sheet 
Of paper. 2. The ballot is printed at 
public expense by public officials, and 
not by the candidates or political par- 
ties. 3. The ballots may be marked 
only in secrecy. 

Two Forms of Ballot 

Although all States use the Austra- 
fian ballot, the form in which it is used 
varies from State to State. In general 
there are two main forms: The 
“office column” ballot and the “party 
eolumn” ballot. The former, used in 
New York and Massachusetts, has the 
names of candidates for each office ar- 
ranged under the title of the office. 

The “party column” ballot, used by 
& majority of the States, has the names 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens — 


Q —WHOU HAS power to change tne 
. 














tariff rates? 

A.—Congress; the President, on rec- 
ommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
gion; and the President, without rec- 
ommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the making of reciprocal trade 
treaties. This last power was granted 
by the June 16, 1934, amendment to the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

+ + 

Q.—What is the salary of the Vice 
President of the United States? 

A—The basic salary of the Vice 
President is $15,000 per year. 

+ + 


Q.—Who appoints the judges of the 
United States courts and for how long? 

A.—Federal judges are appointed by 
the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. They hold of- 
fice for life or good behavior, but may 
retire after they are 70 years old or 
after they have served 10 years on the 
bench. 

+ + 

Q.—Who was the first Secretary of 
the Navy and when was he appointed? 

A—Benjamin Stoddert, first Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was appointed by 
President John Adams in 1798. 

+ + 

Q.—What is the difference between 
& trade union and a trades union? 

A—A trades union is made up of 
GQnions in various trades. A _ trade 
anion is made up of individual workers 
in one trade only. 

i 

Q—wWhat is the difference between 
& college and a university? 

A—A university is made up of a 
mumber of colleges or professional 
schools, and may include a college 
of liberal arts, graduate school, law, 
medicine, theology, and agriculture. 

+ + 

Q.—What were the powers of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
when it was first established? 

A.—When the RFC was first created 
it was given power to borrow money 
from the United States Government to 
provide funds for which to make eier- 
gency loans to railroads and financial 
institutions. 

+ + 

Q—wWere all the States territories 
before they were admitted to state- 
hood? 

A.—All except the original 13, Texas 
and California. 

+ + 

Q.—What tribunal held the Frazier- 
Lemke Act unconstitutional? 

A.—The Federal District Court of 
Maryland held the so-called Federal 
farm mortgage moratorium statute of 
1934 «unconstitutional. 

= =| 

Q.—How does thm Dead Letter Of- 
fice dispose of the mail matter it re- 
ceives? 

A—Ar auction is held where mer- 
chandise that cannot be delivered or 
teturnee t» the sender is sold. Let- 
ters are burned; magazines and pic- 
ture cards are sent to hospitals. 

+ + 

Q.—When did the United States first 
adopt the single gold standard? 

A—In 1900. 


+ + 

Q.—For what is jute used? Does the 
United States import it, or do we have 
&@ native supply? 

A—dJute is used in making twine, 
burlap, bags, linoleum and carpet. 
Most of the jute used here is imported 
from India since there is practically 
&0 supply native to the United States. 


offices, but in parallel columns accord- 
ing to political parties, there being a 
column for each party. At the head of 
each column is a circle in which the 
voter may place an X and thus vote 
for all the candidates of a particular 
political party. 

During the past few months, as is 
usually the case just prior to elections, 
there has been a great deal of discus- 
sion regarding the ballots. Many per- 
sons contend that the party column, or 
at least the party circle, should be 
eliminated from the ballots, but po- 
liticians insist upon its retention. A 
large number of people are agreed, 
however, as to the need for a more 
simple ballot. 

In some States, such as Illinois, a 
Simple ballot, known as the “short 
ballot,* is in use. Political reformers 
are urging that other States which 
still use the long ballot should reduce 
the number of elective officials and 
adopt the short ballot. 

State Legislatures 

One of the issues of the present 
campaign in Nebraska is the question 
whether the citizens of the State should 
reorganize its Legislature so that it 
should contain one house or chamber 
instead of two. If the voters decide 
in favor of the change, Nebraska will 
be the only State in the Union to have 
a@ one-chamber—“unicameral”—legisla- 
ture. 

In the early days of the Republic, 
several of the States had “unicameral” 
legislatures, but they later substituted 
bicameral legislatures. Those advocat- 
ing a “bicameral” legislature contend 
that one house serves as a check upon 
the other. Advocates of unicameral 
legislature, however, contend that a 
Single legislative body would be more 
efficient, less cumbersome, less expen- 
sive, and more responsible to the peo- 
ple. 

Electing Congressmen 

Candidates for the Lower House of 
the United States Congress are elected 
by the voters in each State. To secure 
uniformity in the method of choice, 
Congress, by law, required the States 
to choose representatives by districts 


of contiguous territory containing 
populations (of about 280,000) as 
nearly equal as possible. When the 


number of representatives to which 
each State is entitled is determined, 
after the decennial census, it devolves 
upon the State Legislature to divide the 
State into as many Congress districts 
as it is entitled to representatives. 
After the 1930 Census some States 
learned that they were entitled to more 
representatives, and some to less than 
they had before. But a number of 
these States failed to redistrict their 
territory. Consequently, the additional 
representatives, or all the representa- 
tives in some States such as Virginia, 
are chosen not by the voters in par- 
ticular districts but by the voters of the 
State as a whole. Congressmen so 
elected are known as “Representatives- 
at-Large.” In cases, such as in Ari- 
zona and Delaware, where the State 
is entitled to only one Congressman, 
that Congressman is also known as a 
“Representative-at-Large.” 
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Editor’s Note—tLetters are 
selected on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Er- 
cerpts only can be published 
because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 


publication should be so 
marked. 

Mail Officials’ Salaries 

Sir: 


In your aricle on “30 years of the 
New Deal,” I suggest you apply to 
Coordinator Eastman for a lisi of 
railroad officials’ salaries, and also 
the little matter of bonuses, these 
poor abused gentlemen received. 
Analyze them without prejudice, 
and then write an article of whole 
truths. One of half truths does a 
great deal of harm. 

No one will deny that an organi- 
zation such as the I. C. C. should 
be of Civil Service type, having 
years of training in railroad spe- 
cializing, and in time, * * * it will 
surely be demanded. 

No one knew better than the 
originator of “The New Deal,” at 
which the article is directed rather 
vehemently, the abuses existing. 
One of his first steps was to ap- 
point a capable, trained in railroad 
service, comprehending, efficient, 
unbiased, honest official, to outline 
a transportation coordination pro- 
gram, fair to the railroads, labor 
and the public, both investing and 
utilizing. 

MRS. AMANDA GROSS. 

New Milford, Conn. 

x«e* 


New Deal and the Old 
Sir: 

Your editorial, “The Last Thirty 
Years of the New Deal,” is interest- 
ing and true. May I suggest that 
you might have gone deeper in your 
comparison between the policies be- 
ing tried under the New Deal and 
the old established policies which 
are the real causes of the world- 
wide business depression. 

Under the New Deal labor is be- 
ing made artificially scarce and ar- 
tificially high priced by a reduction 
in working time and an increase in 
wage rates by governmental action. 
Also under the New Deal agricul- 
tural products are being made ar- 
vificially scarce and artificially high 
priced by direct action of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Under the Old Deal, natural re- 
sources and all sites favored by na- 
ture, increasing population, public 
improvements, etc., were made ar- 
tificially scarce and artificially high 
priced by our land and taxation 
system. Under the Old Deal manu- 
factured products were made ar- 
tificially scarce and artificially high 
priced by a protective tariff. 

Under the Old Deal commodities 


were made artificially scarce and 
artificially high priced by increas- 
ing taxes on the tools and machin- 
ery of production, on all permanent 
improvements in or on land, on in- 
ventories of finished goods and on 
incomes derived from performing 
the service functions of production, 
including of course storage, distri- 
bution and sale. * * * 
WARREN S. BLAUVELT. 

Troy, N. Y. 

e¢ 2 2 
Favors “Townsend Plan” 
Sir: 

I am in favor of some form of 
“Old Age Pension,” especially some- 
thing on the order of “The Town- 
send Plan” as published in your is- 
sue of Oct. 29. 

While I do not believe that I will 
ever be affected or benefited per- 
sonally by any plan of age pension, 
but as I interpret the “Townsend 
Plan” it is not only a plausible one 
but a working plan and in the long 
run a very economical plan. 

It will, in my opinion, go as far, 
or maybe much farther, towards 
helping our country back to normal 
than any undertaking heretofore 
that has cost much more. It should 
eliminate railroad pensions (and 
probably the bonus) and other 
forms of pensions. 

JOHN B. HUTCHINSON. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

x~* * 
As a Farmer Views It 

Sir: 

Last year I sold my little pigs. I 
reduced my wheat acreage; have 
none to sell this year. The local 
Democrats say that I am a good 
citizen and a nice fellow, but my 
better judgment tells me that I am 
a fool. 

My wool crop is still in the barn 
with no bidders; that is not my 
fault. I have not sold a sheep for 
three years, because I would not 
sell 100 pounds of mutton for $2, 
or a brood ewe for less than her 
fleece was reasonably worth. 

I am the fifth generation of our 
family, land owners and tax pay- 
ers in this town ship, but I can not 
borrow a dime at the bank to do 
business on, and none of our fam- 
ily were ever defaulters in such 


matters. D. FRANK COPE. 
Freeport, Ohio. 
~*~ * * 
Likes New Conditions 


Sir: 

“The hold which the strictly po- 
litical has upon the personnel of 
Government is today much more 
pervasive than anything I have ever 
witnessed in all my years in Wash- 
ingon.” 

Sad—but true, or, may I change 
that to, “true but wholesome.” 

Wholesome because variety is the 


spice of life and, after many years 
of various kinds of pervasive gov- 
ernment, it seems only right that 
the flavor should be changed. * * * 

This is a new something and peo- 
ple are not used to it, and there 
are 100 more times the people now 
than then, and they are more in- 
telligent. The world, I'll say, is be- 
coming a better place to live in each 
minute and hour. Some people 
cannot take it. 

Admiring Mr. Roosevelt is grand 
but that doesn’t help him one bit. 
What he needs is honest-to-good- 
ness help. * * * Don’t worry about 
the political hogs. Time will take 
care of them, and I would rather 
stake my all on a big shot any day 
than 1 red cent on the small town 
political yeggs. Don’t mind the 
bankers, they can take care of 
themselves. Start right in now to 
boost the good old U. S. A. After 
all we all love it no matter what 
our political alliances are. 


York, Pa. K. M. C. 
x~* * 
Evils in Relief System 
Sir: 


Am somewhat distressed over this 
matter of public relief, which I per- 
sonally consider “hooie.” Granted 
there are actual cases of a more 
than deserving nature, as a whole 
there is small need for relief, as 
now carried on. 

Observation leads one to believe 
that the vast number now on the 
relief rolls is due directly to the 
activity of the employes in charge 
of the distribution of the so-called 
relief. 

A fishing village within 65 miles 
of here where those living there 
earned from $10 to $15 per week and 
all contented, was Invaded by relief 
workers who hunted out all these 
men, infcrmed them their earnings 
were insufficient and got all of them 
on the relief rolls. Today these men 
do no work. 

I constantly learn of people hold- 
ing lucrative jobs and also on the 
relief rolls. 

An able bodied native farmer 
lives on another man’s farm. The 
outbuildings contain several thou- 
sand dollars of good farm machin- 
ery. There are good fruit trees on 
the place, also a nice pecan grove. 
A good crop of hay needs cutting. 
A mule has been supplied this man 
to cultivate with. Does he work? 
No! He and his family are on the 
relief rolls. He comes to town once 
a week, draws money, groceries and 
clothing. Since he is provided for 
he refuses to labor. 

Mr. Editor, you know what we are 
headed for unless there is a quick 
change. W. W. ACHESON. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 








How ‘Small Business’ Loan 


May Be Had From RFC. . 





What Solvent Concerns Must Do to Bor- 
row Money From Major Federal Lend- 


ing Agency; Where to Apply 


ReCONsTRVCTION Finance Corpo- + 


ration, organized to lend money 
only to the giants of the financial 
world, wishes also to extend loans, 
within limits, to the “little man” and 
other business concerns. 

It was authorized to do so by the 
Seventy-third Congress, and its chair- 
man, Jesse H. Jones, has recently 
been telling the bankers and the coun- 
try generally that more money should 
be lent to business. 

So it is in order to ask, How should 
the business man go about securing 
one of these loans from the RFC? 

The first question to settle is 
whether he is eligible to borrow money 
under the rules. It would be a waste 
of time to apuly unless the proposed 
loan falls within the limits laid down. 
What are those limits? 

The first test to apply is the time 
when the business was established. If 
it began after January 1, 1934, all 
chance of getting a direct RFC loan 
is off. 

xx«r* 


The second question is a matter of 
solvency. Assuming that business is 
a going concern with assets in excess 
of liabilities, there will be no difficulty 
on this count. Even if it isn’t, there 
may still be hope. The concern must 
show how it will become solvent be- 
fore the loan is actually made. It 
may be able to secure additional capi- 
tal or obtain a release from its in- 
debtedness, possibly by issuing stock 
in return for its obligations. If such 
arrangements are made, preseht insol- 
vency is no bar to the loan. 


~*rk 


The third point is, What will the 
loan be used for? If it does not offer 
reasonable assurance of maintaining 
or increasing the employment of la- 
sor, it will be refused. 

For instance, a loan sought to pay 
off existing debts could not be con- 
sidered under the law. A small amount 
might be so used, however, if creditors 
are willing to defer the major part of 
their claims on consideration of the 
new money coming into the business 
from the RFC. 

x*«r* 


There are several other purposes for 
which one may be sure in advance 
that a loan will not be granted. The 
chief ones are: 

1—To finance sales made on the 
installment plan of payment, or on 
similar contracts involving consumer 
credit. 

2—To finance the expansion of a 
business into new fields. 

3.—To finance the purchase or de- 
velopment of new inventions or the 
cost of obtaining patents. 

4.—To finance imports or exports, 
except where these are a minor and 
incidental factor in the business. 

5.—To finance new construction or 
improvements. Exceptions may be 
made where minor improvements are 
required for more efficient operation, 
but only a small amount of the pro- 
ceeds may be used for the purpose. 
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Legal Expert 
in the FHA 





Coordinator For 
Oil Agencies 


Chosen to Foster Our 
Merchant Marine 





Keeps Check on 
Federal Relief 

















Underwood & Underwood 


Harris & Ewing 





Underwood & Underwood 





FRANK WATSON 4 


While the flood of money is pouring out in the 
housing campaign, his duty is to see that it 
is all done safely and legally 


FEDERAL Housing Administration’s spec- 

tacular work is its nation-wide campaign 
to get home-owners enthusiastic about borrow- 
ing some of the billions of dollars in the banks 
and other lending institutions to stimulate in- 
dustry. But in the FHA offices at Washing- 
ton, while all this activity is going on and more 
to come, administrative officials keep check on 
the big enterprise so that the business will not 
get beyond the law and spirit of the regulations. 
Among these aids of Administrator Moffett is 
the present head of the legal department, Frank 
Watson, Assistant General Counsel. 

Los Angeles, Calif., is the home of Mr. Wat- 
son. He was born there on Nov. 6, 1907, and 
he graduated from its public schools. Later he 
took a degree at the University of Redlands, 
and after a year’s employment by the Western 
Electric Company at Los Angeles, the educa- 
tion was resumed. Mr. Watson graduated with 
honors at the Harvard Law School in 1932. 

First, Mr. Watson served as adviser and re- 
search assistant with the American Law Insti- 
tute and practiced law in Boston. Ever since 
then he has been in the Federal Government. 

In the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Mr. Watson was an attorney from February to 
July in 1933. He was appointed Assistant So- 
licitor of the Department of the Interior, serv- 
ing until October in 1933. In October, 1933, 
Mr. Watson became Assigtant to the Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury and continued in that 
office until Jan. 1, 1934. Then he went back 
to the RFC, serving that Federal agency until 
last July. Mr. Watson was loaned by RFC to 
the National Emergency Council to assist in 
the housing program under the National Hous- 
ing Act, which he helped to draft, 





RALPH HORWEEN 
Many are the agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment concerned with oil and it is his busi- 
ness to make them work harmoniously 


RALPH HORWEEN of Chicago, holds one 

of the newer posts under the New Deal. 
He has the particular responsibility of correlat- 
ing the various Government activities affecting 
the oil industry. 

Mr. Horween is the personal representative 
of Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
in the latter’s capacity as Federal Oil Admin- 
istrator. Mr. Ickes plucked Mr. Horween out 
of the field service and appointed him Executive 
Assistant for Oil. Mr. Horween’s duty is to 
keep in touch with the Petroleum Administra- 
tive Board, the Petroleum Labor Policy Board, 
and the Oil Enforcement Unit of Mr. Ickes’ Di- 
vision of Investigations, and to coordinate the 
activities of these agencies. 

Under Mr. Ickes’ immediate supervision and 
for the stated purpose of improving the effi- 
ciency of the Oil Administration, Mr. Horween 
is functioning in this task and is keeping the 
Administrator advised of changing conditions 
in the oil industry. The Petroleum Adminis- 
trative Board looks after production, refining 
and marketing provisions of the vil code. It is 
advisory to the Administrator. So is the Pe- 
troleum Labor Policy Board, which works di- 
rectly under the Administrator in carrying out 
the labor provisions of the code. The Division 
of Investigations serves both the Interior De- 
partment and the Oil Administration and until 
recently enforced the code, a responsibility of 
prosecution now under the Department of Jus- 


tice. 

In 1915-16-19, Mr. Horween was a Harvard 
half-back on the Varsity football squad. He 
was in the World War, a Chicago lawyer, an 
attorney for the Petroleum Executive Board 
and administered its mid-west code problems. 





JAMES C. PEACOCK 
Has valuable experience in helping to draft the 
law which created the organizations over 
which he now presides 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Secretary 

of Commerce Roper have stressed the im- 
portance of a strong merchant marine under the 
American flag. The responsibility for carrying 
on this objective now falls in large measure 
upon James Craig Peacock, Director of the 
Shipping Board Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce, and President of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. 

Mr. Peacock is a lawyer and long a student 
of maritime laws. Forty-six years ago he was 
born in Philadelphia, the son of a minister. He 
took degrees at the Central High School of 
Philadelphia, at Princeton University and at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1912, he was 
admitted to the Philadelphia bar and later prac- 
ticed law at the National Capital. 

Soon after leaving college, Mr. Peacock was 
a member of the legislative drafting research 
staff of Columbia University. From then on 
he has taken an active part in drafting much 
important Federal and State legislation. Mr. 
Peacock was a legislative draftsman of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries in 1914-16. He has to his credit a 
valuable background of experience in helping to 
draft the law which created the organizations 
over which he now presides. 

In 1917-19 when Secretary Roper was Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Peacock was 
one of his assistants. Later he managed the 
Washington office of a firm of accountants. At 
one time he was counsel for the legislative 
committee of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and the National Council of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers. Mr. Peacock 
continued his law practice from 1919 until 1934 
when he joined the Shipping Board. 





CORRINGTON GILL 
His the task to compile the statistics that govern 
the spending of the FERA funds, some 
billion dollars and more 


SK the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration any day about conditions in any 
locality and Corrington Gill probbaly can give 
immediate answer. Under his direction, FERA 
has built up its own organization for gathering 
Statistics that relate to relief needs. Several 
thousand people scattered over the country are 
engaged in this work. The results of this work 
are so complete that many other organizations 
come to FERA for information they need in 
their own fields. 

Corrington Gill is Assistant Administrator in 
charge of Research, Statistics and Finance. 
FERA always is making studies of relief prob- 
lems. From the last of May, 1933, through 
September, 1934, it granted $1,177,398,000 to 
States for distribution of relief and has handled 
close to a billion dollars of Federal money for 
civil works. Under Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins, Mr. Gill is in charge of the disburse- 
ment of Federal funds so granted to the States 
and of the check and audit of expenditures of 
State relief administrations. 

Born at Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1888, Mr. 
Gill attended the public schools there and the 
Detroit University preparatory school, enlisted 
in the Navy and served through the World War 
in the destroyer service, and later graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin. He was 
business manager of the Washington Press 
Service, representing 40 newspapers at the Na- 
tional Capital, and wrote articles on economics. 
Mr. Gill engaged in private research and was 
a consultant on business conditions and statisti- 
cal problems. 

Before joining the FERA in June, 1933, Mr. 
Gill was chief economist and statistician of the 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board. 





The fourth test to be applied is, Have 
the banks turned the loan down? If 
the loan can be secured from a bank 
at the prevailing rate of interest for 
that class of loan, the RFC won't 
handle it. 

Then, of course, there must be se- 
curity offered to back the loan. The 
RFC will consider for such purposes 
@ first mortgage on real estate, plant 
and equipment, and chattels; also an 
assignment of warehouse receipts on 
marketable mechandise stored in sat- 
isfactory warehouses, or assignments of 
accounts receivable plus other security. 

When all these tests have been met, 
the business man must not expect to 
get a loan running for more than five 
years or for more than $500,000. 


xx 


All that being settled, where should 
one apply for a loan? 

_ There are 32 cities having loan agen- 
cies of the RFC. The name of the 
one most conveniently situated can be 
got from local banks. To this agency 
the application should be addressed, 
and a form will be sent for the appli- 
cant to fill out. If the information 
given is satisfactory to the RFC, the 
loan will be duly advanced. 

The recipient of the loan must be 
Prepared to comply with a few other 
conditions during the life of the loan. 

He must, in the first place, agree to 
comply with NRA codes applying to 
his business. 

Secondly, he must not pay any sal- 
aries which the RFC deems unreason- 
ably high. 

Finally, he must not expect to make 
any distribution of profits as dividends 
or to partners (except as reasonable 
compensation for services) without the 
consent of the RFC, as long as any 
part of the loan remains unpaid. 

One other question. Suppose the 
business needs a loan conforming to 
all the above requirements, but the 
only reason the banks won’t accom-— 
modate the firm is that the amount is 
too large. In that case the RFC will 
consider making part of the loan, while 
the bank handles the remainder. 








* 
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AS A HINDU SEES AMERICA 


By PASUPULETI G. KRISHNAYYA 


President, Pachiyappa College, University 
of Madras, India 


In statement Oct. 31 on his impressions of 
the United States 


It is my contention that certain iso- 
lated centers determine the cultural 
life of America. Detroit gives the 
Americans their love of speed; Grand 
Rapids dictates in what period of fur- 
niture and atmosphere they are to live 
their modern lives; Hollywood teaches 
them the ancient art of love; Chicago 
teaches the Nation how to combine the 
Slaughter of cattle and gang feuds; 
and New York gives the lead to what- 
ever culture is in America. 

There is, I believe, more honesty and 
“give-a-fellow-a-chance” spirit here 
than anywhere else in the world. 














THE CIVIL SERVICE 


By LUCILLE FOSTER McMILLIN 
Member, Civil Service Commission 


From radio address in community program 
of St. Louis, Oct. 26 


There has been a good deal of talk 
about serious inroads on the ranks 
of the competitive service under the 
present administration. In the past 
year and a half the positions brought 
within the competitive classified serv- 
ice by Executive orders outnumber by 
more than 6.000 the comparatively few 
which have been taken out of the 
competitive class. 

Most of the new emergency agencies, 
regarded in the beginning at least as 
of a temporary nature, have been 
staffed without regard to the provisions 
of the civil service law. I have not 
the least doubt, however, that when 
we reach the point where it can be de- 
termined which of the new branches 
will become more or less permanent 
bureaus of our Government, steps will 
be taken to extend the competitive sys- 
tem to those branches. 





PERIL OF ISOLATION 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 
In address before National Foreign Trade 
Convention, New York, Oct. 31 

I am unable to understand that rea- 
soning which would create a strong 
national pride and give no considera- 
tion to the rest of the world. Would 
not such a policy of isolation in time 
endanger the peaceful status of our 
country? 

History shows that countries which 
have pursued a policy of isolation have 
been forced into the very situations 
which that policy was supposed to pre- 
vent. Thus, our approach to foreign 
trade must comprehend major relation- 
ships among nations, as well as the 
specific exchange of goods through the 
processes of foreign trade. 





IS AGE PENSION A ‘RACKET’? 


By EBEN W. BURNSTEAD 


Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Civic 
Alliance 


{nm statement to the .ress, Boston, Oct. 29 

In States where old age pensions are 
available, many over the age limit are 
defrauding the taxpayers by trans- 
ferring their income-bearing property 
to friends and relatives to hold for 
them in order to reduce apparent as- 
sets. 

In return they add nothing to the 
assets of the State. They are sup- 
ported now. They will be no more 
than supported then. 
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Money Problems of States 
In Meeting Relief Cost. . . 





New Sources of Revenue Needed; Legis- 


latures to Consider 


County Reorganiza- 


tion Plans; Other Vital Issues 





JEW sources of revenue to meet cost of| ton charter, the diversion of the gasoline 


State government is a crying need 
made evident by the programs of State 
legislatures to be considered at approach- 
ing sessions. Raising revenue for relief 
expenditures is the ruling problem. 

This is the conclusion reached as the 
result of a survey by the American Leg- 
islators’ Association reviewed in its pub- 
lication, State Government. Speakers of 
the lower houses and lieutenant gov- 
ernors—presiding officers of State Sen- 
ates—of the 43 States whose legislatures 
meet in January were asked to list vital 
issues. Taxation and unemployment relief 
were emphasized without exception in the 
replies. 

As available local funds shrink to the 
vanishing point the States have been re- 
quired to assume a progressively larger 
share of the relief burden. To meet this 
drain on the treasuries of the States, the 
establishment of sales taxes and income 
taxes and diversion of gasoline taxes are 
considered. 


RELIEF NEED ACUTE 

The relief problem grows more acute 
and disturbing. The situation is further 
complicated by the demand of taxpayers 
for a lessening of taxes. Strong legisla- 
tive support is given to movements to 
equalize the tax burden by reducing the 
proportion borne by holders of real prop- 
erty. 

Property tax limitation amendments to 
State constitutions have already been 
adopted in Ohio and West Virginia, 
among other States. Other sources of 
revenue must now be found to compen- 
sate for the loss of revenue from taxes 
on general property. 

Other Sta‘ will consider proposals for 
tax limitations. Florida has before it 4 
measure to provide tax exemption of all 
homesteads. Deficits in revenues must 


be offset by new taxes if these measures | 


are successful and the State budgets bal- 
anced—or State solvency at least assured. 


HOME RULE DEMAND 

Home rule and county reorganization 
are to receive legislative attention in a 
number of States. Some of these States 
are considering proposals for reorganiza- 
tion which would cover all phases of lo- 
cal government. 

Measures for regulation of business are 
also prominent on programs of several 
State legislatures. Milk prices, oil pro- 
duction and public utilities are the prin- 
cipal objectives of legislative regulatory 
interest. 

Unemployment insurance, limitation of 
work hours and collective bargaining be- 
tween workers and employers are on the 
programs for social legislation. Regula- 
tory measures of this type are included— 
all of them or some of them—in the pro- 
grams of many States. 

The liquor traffic provides another im- 
portant subject of legislation. More than 
a dozen dry States are contemplating 
modification of prohibitive laws; other 
States plan revision of existing control 
measures. 

Crime suppression looms large in legis- 
lative councils. Establishment of State 
Police systems has won wide interest 
among the lawmakers, as have proposals 
for reforms in legal and judicial proce- 
dure. 

Arkansas.—tThe legislatue will meet 
on the second Monday in January. School 
financing, repeal of prohibition, and legal- 
ization of racing will be issues brought 
before it, 
speaker of the house. ‘ 

Colorado,.—Unemployment relief, tax- 
ation, county reorganization, a convention 
for revision of the constitution and liquor 
control are the subjects which the Colo- 
rado legislature will consider. Lieutenant 
Governor Ray H. Talbot says that much 
thought will be devoted to solutions of 
economic disturbance and to cooperation 
with national authorities to eliminate un- 
employment. 

Seven constitutional amendments, if 
approved at the November elections, will 
give the legislature the task of putting 
them into effect. The public is particu- 
larly interested, according to president 
Truman G. Putch, of the State senate, 
in the homestead exemption amendment, 
which he believes will be adopted; if ap- 
proved, he warns, operating revenues of 
counties, cities, towns and schools will be 
depleted and other revenue must be found. 

Georgia.—Nine major items are on 
the program for the Georgia legislature, 
which meets in January. The speaker of 
the house, Orville A. Park, designates 
them: Provision for State support of the 
schools, creation of a judicial council, ex- 
tension of home rule principle for cities 
and counties, creation of State police, re- 
peal of prohibition and control of liquor 
traffic, revision of constitution especially 
in respect to grading tax liability of prop- 
erty, lowering costs of motor vehicle li- 
censes, diversion of surplus highway funds 
to schools, pensions and other State serv- 
ices, and reduction of gasoline tax. 

Indiana.—Four problems are cited by 
Earl Crawford, speaker of the house, as 
important subjects for legislative consid- 
eration in Indiana. These are: Revision 
of tax laws, changes in reorganization 
laws, further simplification of State gov- 
ernment structure, and regulation of 
Squor traffic. State and local expendi- 
tures and sources of revenue will be para- 
mount issues, according to State Senator 
Walter Vermillion, who also anticipates 
that the legislature will consider estab- 
lishing a State police force, nonpartisan 
management of State institutions, means 
to speed up judicial proceedings especially 
in criminal eases, and improvement of the 
banking laws. 

Massachusetts,—Social security for 
the individual and family, says the speaker 
of the house, Leverett Saltonstall, will 
have precedence in the Massachusetts leg- 
islature; a workable system of unemploy- 
ment insurance will probably be devised. 
Balancing the budget on a pay-as-you-go 
basis is a policy that will require some 
ingenuity to pursue, especially in view of 
the need to raise funds for relief. Many 
changes in the tax system will be proposed 
Judiciary reform, the milk question, in- 
crease in the school age, improvement of 
workmen's compensation laws, changes in 
liquor control laws and public utility con- 
trol will provide other issues. State Sena- 
tor Henry Parkman Jr. also expects con- 
sideration to be given to revising the Bos- 


according to H. K. Toney, | 





tax and to revision of interstate New Eng- | 
land compacts respecting minimum wages | 
{and child labor, 


Minnesota.—Reduction if not elimi- 
nation of the burden of real and property 
taxes will be agitated in the Minnesota 
legislature, says the speaker of the house, 
Charles Munn. Liquor legislation will also 
come up. 


Nebraska.—The next legislature of 


| Nebraska will be forced to reduce operat- | 
| ing expenses, Owing to the material re- 
| duction in taxable property, largely due to 
the drought and the inability of the tax- | 


payers to suffer a further increase or 
even to bear the present burdens on real 
property. The speaker of the house, 
George W. O'Malley, expects employment 
relief to be a more serious question than 
last year. Provision will probably be 
made for carrying into effect an already 
enacted old-age pension law. 


New Hampshire.—The issues in 


New Hampshire are not yet clearly de-| 


fined, according to the speaker of the 
house, George H. Duncan. Poor relief will 
undoubtedly be a major interest of the 


+ 


ernment outside of the city will probably 
be drawn up for submission to the voters. 
A report on revision of the tax laws is 
expected to propose a more efficient sys- | 
tem of local financing. 

Ohio.—The schools, cities and counties 
are in serious financial plight, the speaker 
of the house, Horace S. Keifer, explains, | 
due to dependence upon the failing rev- | 
enues from property taxes; a limitation 
of the burden on property taxes has 
further complicated this distress. Unless 
the legislature imposes effective new 
taxes, declares Speaker Keifer, the schools 
must tlose, cities become bankrupt and 


| the State's general financial situation will 


be desperate. This may be attempted by 
imposing a retail sales tax, a graduated 
income tax and increased levies upon 
utilities. 

Tennessee.—A sales tax may be en- 
acted in Tennessee to provide for the 
needs of schools, roads and unemployment; 
realty is bearing a burden beyond the} 
Strength of the taxpayer, says Andrew 
Jackson Graves, a State senator. A ref- 
erendum of the liquor question will prob- 
ably be provided for. | 

Texas.—Unemployment relief and tax- 
ation provide the major problems in 


| Texas, according to Lieutenant Governor 


Edgar E. Witt. Further regulation of the 
production of oil and control of the oil 
industry will undoubtedly be proposed. 
There is also a growing demand for ef- 
fective control of public utilities. 

West Virginia.—West Virginia has 
already revamped its revenue system by 
relieving general property of 40 per cent 
of its tax burden and by increasing indi- 
rect taxes. A net income tax, according 
to the speaker of the house, Ralph M. 
Hiner, will be proposed as an addition to 
the present tax structure and burdens on 
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a profit in excess of 10 per cent was 
shown on a quarter million dollar gross 
sales in August, From February 15 to 
October 1, Oregon reports a profit of more 
than $325,000 on a business close to $1,- 
675,000 done through the State stores 
Oregon has decided te anticipate fur- 
ther profits by issuing a quarter million 
dollars in certificates of indebtedness 
guaranteed by the State revenues from 
the liquor business. The proceeds are 
| to be applied to relief purposes. 
Massachusetts, which withholds licenses 
from concerns out of the State to do a 
| direct liquor business, is pressing claims 
| against agents, brokers and solicitors of 
|}such concerns who, under the law, may 
act in their stead as principals. The law 





BOLITION of all taxes on property,;the estate concerned gained nothing be-|imposes a $300 license fee and requires 


é real and personal, and substitution 
therefor of a consumer's tax is advocated 
by Lieutenant Governor Charles W. 
Thompson of Missouri. 

Property taxes, he points out, are under- 
mining ownership of homes and are a 
hazardous burden on business and the in- 
dividual. A consumer's tax, levied on 
every article as purchased for use—just 
as are the gasoline and tobacco taxes— 
and collected at the time of sale, he 
argues, would be so small that it would 
pass unnoticed 

The tax rate should be as small as would 
return a desired revenue; as the gasoline 
and tobacco taxes bring $10,000,000 annu- 
ally into the Missouri State treasury, he 
is confident that a general tax at a much 
lower rate would return an ample suf- 
ficiency. 

Such a tax, coupled with an income 
tax, would not only provide for the costs 
of government but would promote busi- 
ness activity and create employment, de- 
clares the proponent of the plan, by en- 


| other forms of property may also be re-/|abling people to keep their homes and by 


legislature. Some way to reduce the in-| lieved. The sales tax, which expires July|relieving them of debts which mounts 


cussion if not legislation. Advocates of 
privately operated liquor traffic will try 
to change the existing State control law. 


| creasing State debt will also bring dis- | 1, next year, will probably be reenacted 


and made permanent. 
Wisconsin.—tThe enormous relief load 
and the problems of old age pensions and 


A State police strengthening of the fish| mothers’ pensions will be the major sub- 


and game laws, permission for pari-mutuel 
betting are other matters 1ikely to come 
to the fore. 


| jects of social legislation facing Wisconsin tion 
legislator, says Cornelius T. Young, a 
| member of the assembly. 
New York.—A proposal for a 40 mil- prices will be a matter of concern. 


Control of milk 
To 


lion dollar State bond issue for unemploy- | balance the budget, expenditures must be 
ment relief will come before the voters at | reduced or new tax sources tapped. The 


the November election. 
tion, says State Senator Seabury C. Mas- 
tick, have not produced anticipated rev- 


Sources of taxa- | Unemployment insurance law 


is in for a 
Strengthening revision. 


Wyoming.—An equalization of the 


with ever-accruing interest when unpaid. 
| ~*«r* 
HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION 
I OMESTEAD TAX EXEMPTION—an 
issue to be decided at the coming elec- 
in Florida—has raised a controversy 
overshadowing all other election issues. 
The vote will determine whether the State 
Constitution shall be amended to eliminate 
from taxation on an assessed valuation up 
to $5,000 all homesteads occupied by their 
owners at least nine months in the year. 
Proponents contend that property taxes 
work unjustly against home owners, and 


enue; consequently drastic changes in the | tax burden, 4 curtailment of governmen-! that tax free homes will attract thousands 


tax system must be made if the budget 
is to be balanced. Protection of holders 
of mortgage guarantee certificates 


tal expenditures and regulation of the 
promiscuous sale of intoxicating liquors 


of permanent residents. The argument of 
| the opposition is that the plan “would de- 


is} will be the main business before the | liver the State into the hands of the bond- 


purely of State interest, but provides a| Wyoming legislature. The speaker of the| holders,” and make a sales tax necessary. 


serious problem of relief. A proposed con- house, Ernest J. Goppert, considers that | 


To attract residents Florida once tried 


stitutional amendment to provide for abo- | some form of income tax and a shift to| the experiment of abolishing the State in- 


lition of county government in New York | other sources will be necessary to relieve | heritance tax. 
| City and reorganization of county gov-' tangible property of tax burdens. 


This lost favor because 
|though the State denied itself revenue 


came. 


} perhaps 


cause of a clause in the Federal tax law. 
Florida then resumed a State death tax. 


Florida is also asking all or part of the 


Louisiana will also vote on a proposal 


to exempt homesteads, except in the cities, 
from State, local and special 
The exemption would be limited to $2,000. | 
Louisiana has also up a proposal to abol- 
ish the poll tax as a requisite to the ex- 
ercise of the right to vote at elections. 


taxation. 


kk * 
MIGRATION OF JOB HUNTERS 


N IGRATORY MOVEMENT of hun- 
- dreds of thousands of jobless into 


California is expanding the State prob- 


lem of relief to most alarming proportions. 
In June there were 182,067 entrants, 


252,882 in July, 251,835 in August and 206,- 
636 in September. 


Some were automobile 
tourists intending to return whence they 
But there was an excess over last 
year in the four months of nearly 110,000 
newcomers; and many of these arrived 
in ancient automobiles, with little or no 
money. 

When asked what brought them to Cali- 
fornia, the answers established that the 


| EPIC platform announced by Upton Sin- 
|clair as candidate for governor has been 
the greatest impulse to the migration. 


x**r* 

LOCAL OPTION UP FOR VOTE 
OCAL OPTION will be an issue in 
4+ many States at the coming election. 

Hundreds of counties, precincts, 


in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, Texas, Pennsylvania, and 
other States will 


liquor traffic problem. 


Repeal of existing dry laws will be con-| 
| sidered by voters in West Virginia, North 


Dakota, Wyoming, among other States. 


Iowa anticipates a net profit of one 
| million dollars from sale of liquor through 


State stores in the first year of operation; 


cities, 
villages, townships and other communities 
Minnesota, 


determine 
whether hard liquor, wines and (or) beer| 
may be sold or on other aspects of the 


the posting of $1,000 bonds. 
On a $2,000,000 investment by the State, 
and with operating costs of approximately 


motion picture industry. The election will | ¢5 900,000, Pennsylvania still stands to 
| decide whether motion picture studios will 
go untaxed for 15 years. 


}gain a profit of $5,600,000 for the first 
year of the State liquor business. The 
sales are only approximately one-fourth 
{the amount forecast. Illicit traffic, pre- 
| vious supplies, and high cost of liquors 
are held responsible for slack business. 
In a State war on illicit liquor traffic, 
the liquor control department of Ohio has 
seized 300 stills since May 1, representing 


. | the activities of a force of 80 inspectors 


| put to work to quell bootlegging. Approx- 
imately 1,300 arrests have been made and 
$120,000 in fines assessed. 


x~** * 
LEGISLATIVE PLANNING 
EGISLATIVE PLANNING—for the 
first time by any State on an or- 
recom- 


ganized basis for research and 
mendation—has been initiated in Colorado 
The scheme is fostered by the State Coun- 
cil of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation. 

| Eight interim committees have been set 
up to study current problems that will 
|face the State legislature when it assem- 
bles in regular session in January. Some 
of the topics to be considered are public 
| schools and higher education, legislative 
reform, county government, social welfare, 
and transportation. 

The committees are headed by private 
| citizens who are recognized authorities in 
particular fields; legislators, State officers 
and other citizens of the State will pro- 
vide the membership. Investigations will 
be made by a research staff. The council 
of qualified men outside of the State will 
also be sought. 

A pre-legislative conference will be held 
this month, at which the recommenda- 
tions will be considered and drafts of pro- 
| posed legislation approved. 
x~**r* 


| WASHINGTON’S DRIVE ON CRIME 

DRIVE ON CRIME in the Nation's 
Capital was organized by citizens— 

mostly representatives of civic organiza- 


Taking Indians’ Vote 
On New Federal Act 


All But One of Voting Tribes 
Accept Provisions, Bureau Says 





The Indians of the United States arg 
voting on a questior. of their own future, 
The first returns are in. 

The question is, whether as tribes, they 
choose to come under the provisions of the 
Wheeler-Howard Act, passed by the 73rd 
Congress on June 18 last. The Act gives 
each tribe the optior of so doing or of 
remaining under its present status. 

For those tribes which elect to com@ 
under the Act, no new individual allote 
ments of land will be made. There will 
be a trend toward the earlier form of 
tribal ownership of the soil. Tribes come 
ing under the provisions of the Act may 
also, if they wish, organize under Federal 
auspices as joint stock corporations for the 
management of tribal property. 

Indians on 32 reservations voted on 
October 27, these reservations embracing 
about one-fourth of the Indian po 9ulation 
of the country entitled to vote. The Ine 
dians of Oklahoma were explicitly exe 
cluded from the operation of the Act. 

Returns from the elections were ans 
nounced oy the Office of Indian Affairs 
on Nov. 2. All but one of the tribes vot- 
ing elected to accept the cnanges offered 
by the Wheeler-Howard Act. ‘The one 
tribe polling a negative vote was the 
Apaches of Fort Apache, Arizona 








tions—at a mass meeting held under thé 
auspices of the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia. A permanent come 
mittee on criminal justice composed of 
lawyers and laymen is to be created; the 
committee will be charged with the duty 
of “systematically following, improving 
and criticizing the enforcement of crimi- 
nal law.” 

The movement was provoked by thd 
recent slaying by gangsters of a citizen 
supposed to have been mistaken for @ 
gambler who had excited gang enmity. 
That incident culminated a long serie@ 
of robberies and othe: crimes. The preve 
alence of law'ess gambling and its efs 
fective evasion of punishment or supe 
pression was also a moving influence i 
the community action. 


The United States District Attorney 
denied that delays in law enforcement 
and judicial punishment were responsi« 


ble for the local situation. He placed the 
blame on what he described as a loos@ 


| indeterminate sentence and parole law. 


The chief of police defended the activi« 
ties of the police and denied that greater 
slayings are on the increase or that they 
go unpunished. He urged the need of @ 
larger police force. 
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HERE seemed to be a sparkle 

pervading the White House last 
week; whether because of current 
Autumn weather or excitement at- 
tending the approaching elections. 
Three White House police installed 
in a row iust inside the front door 
were smiling affably and saluting 
with spirit. Head Usher Muir 
looked genial in a dignified way 
The Secret Service men were not 
even frowning. 

es 

| the eyes of the First Lady there 

was : twinkle as she discussed 
many varied topics at her press 
conference. 
eled somewhat 


She wore a dress mod- 
on the suspender 
type of a green that almost matched 
the rug in the State dining room, 
with a white silk blouse effect. 
x~** 
GAYING that she would be “de- 
lighted” to have Miss Dorothy 
Frooks, Law Preservation Party 
candidate-at-large for Congress 
from New York, speak on the same 
platform with her, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said also that “of course,” she would 
“certainly” answer Miss _ Frooks’ 
letter reproaching her for withhold- 
ing help. Miss Frooks, challenging 
the First Lady to a campaign de- 
bate, thought it unfair of Mrs. 
Roosevelt to refuse to help Miss 
Frooks in the primaries and then go 
en the stump for Mrs. Caroline 
O'Day, the Frooks opponent. 

The First Lady explained that 
there was a distinction. She would 
not consent to take part in a pri- 
mary election; but after Mrs. O'Day, 
a friend o* many yéars’ standing, 
had won the primaries Mrs. Roose- 
velt felt justified in stumping “as 
an individual,” not as the Presi- 
dent’s wife. 

x*** 

MES: ROOSEVELT was so im- 
pressed by the desire of youth 
for leadership, expressed lately at 
the Conference on Human Needs in 
New York City, that she plans to 
hold another youth conference in 
New York within the next few 
weeks. A jump at remedies without 
mature consideration appeared to 
be the defect in the ideas of the 
young men and women who told the 
committee, including Mrs. Roose- 
velt, what’s wrong with the world 

and the older generation. 

Se <¢« @ 

i MUST have been a novel experi- 
ience for the First Lady to hear 
one masculine student explain to 
the committee with earnest empha- 


sis: “You see, we don’t want to grow 
up like you!” 
x * * 
HRYSANTHEMUM season has 


burst upon Washington in glory. 
Mrs. Henry A. Wallace, wife of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, assisted 
by Mrs. Chester C. Davis, wife of 
the AAA A ‘ministrator, and by Mrs. 
M. L. Wilson, wife of the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, formally 
opened the Government show. It 
surpassed anything held before in 
this town and probably anywhere 
else. 
xe * 
ETWEEN inventing new vegeta- 
bles and improving old ones, the 
Department of Agriculture spends 
quite a bit of cogitation upon 
flowers. This is its thirty-third an- 
nual chrysanthemum show; it origi- 
nated over 400 of the varieties dis- 
played. Until 9 p. m. on Nov. 7 the 
greenhouses wil] blaze with the gold, 
bronze, red, lavender, white, and 
pink, single, pompons and Japanese 
’mums, with many items never dis- 
played before. 

A big golden chrysanthemum, 
named for Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, fills its section with a fine glow. 

* 

F the original builders of the first 

Capito) had realized how much 
work they were going to make for 
David Lynn, Architect of the Capi- 
tol, and his assistant, Horace D. 
Rouzer, they probably woudn’t have 
used bluestone in the old founda- 
tions. The bluestone played hob 
with plans for the new elevators. 

There are 26 of these new eleva- 


tors in Capitol, Senate and Old 
House Office Buildings and the 
lately finished Supreme Court 


Building. Those in the Capitol, with 
American walnut paneling, required 
a deeper pit. Digging for the pit, 
the workmen came upon 10-inch 
rain drains and bluestone masonry. 
Bluestone is pretty nearly impervi- 
ous to pneumatic drills; about all 
you can do is chip away at it with 
hammer and chisel. And the ele- 


vators have to be in by the time 


Congress meets in January 
~*~ * * 

NLY after much heavy 

was appropriation for the new 
elevators made. Even then the 
money did not come through till 
July. But the Capitol and Office 
Building elevators, though mechani- 
cally sound, were not fitted with 
modern safety devices. Those in 
the Capitol had been running with 
heavy traffic for from 26 to 59 years; 
those in the Old House Office Build- 
ing for more than 25 years. 

Now, instead of crawling upward 
in an open grillwork cage at the 
rate of 225 feet a minute, the Sen- 
ators, Representatives and visitors 


thought 


wil: whisk lightly aloft in hand- 
somely-paneled “cabs” at 400 feet 
@ minute. Closed “cabs” are not 


faster running than open grillwork; 
closed ones are used ‘on the faster 


| cal 
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WILLIAM I. MYERS—DIRECTS NATION’S LOANS TO FARMERS 


* UNDERWOOD AnD 
uNDERWOOD 


‘Trained in Practice and Theory of Agricultural Management 


Called Bede Cornell 


Where He Teaches 
Farm Finance 


OF ALL those whom the master 
of the New Deal has called in 
from the highways and the hedges 


to become co-toilers in the vine- 
yards beside the Potomac there is 
at least one man who, at the first 
drop of the hat, will be only too 


glad to “take up the ploughshare 
or the pen, a simple citizen again.” 
He is very grateful for the chance 
he has to do the thing he knows 
how to do best, and to improve, if 
he is able, the condition of agricul- 
ture and indirectly the whole peo- 
ple, but as he daily tries to “relax” 
in the narrow confines of a Wash- 
ington apartment he yearns, openly 
and frankly, for the cows and 
chickens—especially the chickens— 
on his York State poultry farm be- 
side blue Cayuga’s waters. 

That man is William I. Myers, 
Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. He seeks no political 
crowns, seems a little surprised that 
anyone should be interested in try- 
ing to put all the pieces of the jig- 
saw puzzle of government together 
when it is hard enough to cut a 
single piece so it will fit. And 





@ cece 


thinks one field, well tilled, is a job 
enough for him. 

It’s refreshing—almost abashing to 
a city chap—to hear him talk about 
farmers. He likes them so much 
better than most people that he 
just can’t conceal it. He likes the 
country better than the city. And 
while his regular job is teaching 
prospective farm boys and not ac- 
tually feeding the stock or driving 
a harrow, he owns a farm and runs 
it and what ‘s more, from his point 
of view, lives on it day in and day 
out, or did until he was called to 
Washngton. 

And why shouldn’t he? His great 
grandfather cut the acres, that are 
still in the family, right out of the 
wilderness. He hardly waited for 
the Indians to move out before he 
moved i» and the ringing axes 
drowned the dying echoes of the 
war-whoop. There were no rail- 
roads and few other roads for that 
matter. Produce was rafted down 
the waters of the Chemung River 
into the Susquehanna and so to the 
market. A later generation saw that 
harbinger of commerce and develop- 
ment—the canal—cut through the 
same ancestral acres which opened 
as willing]: as the Red Sea parted 
before the children of Israel. 





| 


No Silver Spoon 
Graced His Youth 











modern elevators because otherwise 
the passengers, whizzing from floor 
to floor, might get seasick. 
x * * 

GADSBY': S Tavern across the river 

in Alexandria, Va., now owned 
by Post 24 of the American Legion 
and last week granted a loan for 
further restoration under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, is where George 
Washington, Lafayette and John 


Paul Jones used to gather about 
the cozy chimneypiece. But the 
tavern has a_ second claim. upon 


American hearts and other muscles. 
On its behalf is claimed the dis- 
tinction of being the spot where 
the first golf club in America was 
organized 
x ** 

A NOTHER complication adds itself 

to life in Washington. That 
scaffolding on the Monument of- 
fers the unwary sightseer an opti- 
illusion. Many a_ pedestrian 
glances at the landmark, rubs his 
eyes and glances again. The net- 
work of fine lines gives the observer 
the impression that his vision is 
blurred; he has to observe other 
objects before being sure it’s the 
Monument and not himself that’s 
fuzzy. 


L 


It was on this farm that William 
Myers was born. His father, who 
was ill—a victim of the industry with 
which he was connected, preparing 
of felt for hats—had come back to 
his wife’s farm where he died 
shortly thereafter and the mother 
found herself with three children to 
support. But the little family 
weathered the storm and the boy 
was able to plan on college where 
he hoped to learn more about the 
one thing that he knew and loved— 
farming. 

That was in 1910. He received his 
degree from Cornell University four 
years later but the university was 
not through with him. He had been 
an outstanding student and he was 
offered an _ instructorship which 
made it possible for him to take 
additional work. This he did and 
in another four years he had his 
doctorate eventually working up to 
the full professorship which he still 
holds. 

Farm finance and agricultural 
economics were his specialty and 
he was easily selected as one of the 
few to receive a travelling fellowship 











from the International Board for a | 


} nine months’ study of conditions in 
Europe. He went to the British 
| Isles and later to the continent and 





absorbed the atmosphere of a world 
where industry had already crowded 
agriculture further into economic 
dependence than it would America 
for a long time to come. But con- 
ditions there foreshadowed many of 
the problems that America was to 
face and which the depression was 
to accentuate. 


Combines Teaching With 
Its Practice 

Mr. Myers received no medals or 
academic crowns for his investiga- 
tion but did get that “conviction 
which comes from’ experience” 
which he believes vital to any one 
who is to speak with authority. 
And it was this same belief that 
had prompted him, several years 
before, to buy a farm of his own 
near Ithaca. He felt that unless he 
actually was doing the things that 
he taught he would lack the es- 
sential conviction necessary for his 
task. His job was to teach people 
farm management—in other words, 
to make a farm pay. And so he 
tried to do just that. And he suc- 
ceeded. His acres—84 of them—are 
no show place. But his runs and 
houses and hatcheries are equipped 
with all modern conveniences, as 
the want ads say, from violet rays 
to cod liver oi], and for some 14 
years he has spent his hours when 
he wasn’t telling how it was done, 
doing what he told about—such as 
raising 1s high as 70,000 healthy 
chicks per annum. 

Cooperatives naturally have been 
one of his interests, as a part of 
both vocation and avocation if the 
intértwined activities that are his 
daily concern can be separated into 
two such categories. He spent two 
months in Puerto Rico studying 
their cocperatives for the Farm 
Board 

In Cornell he was thrown in in- 
timate contact with Professor War- 
ren who has played such an impor- 
tant part as advisor to President 
Roosevelt, a relationship which be- 
gan when the latter was Governor 
of New York State. Although Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., through whose sug- 
gestion Mr. Myers finally came to 
Washington, was also at Cornell, 
their friendship did not really be- 


gin until they were thrown to- 
gether when Mr. Morgenthau, as 
Governor Roosevelt’s advisor on 


agriculture, joined with the Com- 
mission made up of Cornell men in 
working out some of the legislation 
which later became laws in New 
York State. 

Through the years from 1930 on, 
these meetings were frequent. Mr. 
Myers eventually met with Governor 





Roosevelt, furnished material which 
was used in some of his messages, 
and drew up the basis for legisla- 
tion in connection with the work of 
the Commission. Naturally, matters 
which affected farm finance, spe- 
cifically were his particular contri- 
bution. 

When, after the election, 
President called in the specialists 
who were later to help administer 
the agencies created by the emer- 
gency legislation, Mr. Myers was 
among those who met in Washing- 
ton with legislative leaders to frame 
the necessary laws to carry out the 
program of the New Deal. 


Noted as Authority on 
Farm Finance 


One idea offered was an amalga- 
mation of all farm credit agencies. 
The idea met with sympathy and 
Mr. Myers was asked to develop it 
further. Later, when Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s part in the coming program 
began to take shape, he asked for 
an authority on farm finance, from 
Cornell. Mr. Myers was the logi- 
cal selection. He came, expecting 
to spend a few days and return to 
his farm rostrom. And he has been 
here ever since. 

He was first appointed Deputy 
Administrator under Mr. Morgen- 
thau when he was made head of 
the Farm Credit Administration 
and advanced to its Governor when 
Mr. Morgenthau stepped up into 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury. 

And so here we find the “Gov- 
ernor” today in an office once occu- 
pied by the officials of a railway 
company now looking somewhat 
empty since it contains the great 
table at which the governing. board 
meets for its sessions. The vacant 
chairs with their pads of paper and 
ash trays at each place suggest a 
perpetually impending function—a 
sort of warning that while most 
folks work from sun to sun, the New 
Deal’s work is never done. On the 
walls of the room are maps divided 
into mystic areas which symbolize 
at once the vast field of Farm Ad- 
ministration’s activities and the 
complexities of its problems. 

When you meet this young-looking 
attractive gentleman the last thing 
you think of is either green flelds 
or an academic vesture. He seems 
a well-dressed and alert young busi- 
ness man—the typical Nordic Amer- 
ican that he is—and when you 
speak to him you do not, at first, 
guess the dynamic energy that his 
co-workers say is hidden beneath 
his pleasant and self-deprecating 
exterior. 


the | 





| Had Important Part, 


Drafting Farm Laws 
For New York 


Asked about himself, he seems 
a little surprised that such a sub- 
ject is important; questioned about 
the state of the Union, trends of 
the times or such glittering gen- 
eralities, to which the politician ts 
ready to answer with a shower of 
euphonic platitudes, he is equally as 
non-committal. But get him down 
to his own job and he is on his feet, 
mentally as well as physically: 

“Here,” he says, with a sweeping 
gesture at one of his mystic maps, 
“is America with its six million 
farms. * * °”" 


Where May Farmer 
Obtain His Credit? 

And then he is hot on his theme. 
Shall these small operators be left 
to the vagrant opportunism and 
shifting circumstance of commer- 
cial credit? Commercial credit, 
even in its most effective form, must 
seek its own markets, affected by 
strict and hedging requirements as 
in the case of the life insurance 
companies or subject to the varying 
wishes of depositors in the case of 
the banks. 

Shall it be, then, the function of 
the Government to make the long- 
term loans which the farmer needs 
quickly wher he needs them? 
Here the obstacles and the objec- 
tions are obvious, among others the 
cutting off of a source of Federal 
income through issues of tax-ex- 
empt securities. 

What, then, is the answer: Mr. 
Myers says it is the Government- 
supervsed instituiton which should 
and can secure the money from the 
money centers and assure its safe 
distribution te tht furthermost 
corners of the agricultural com- 
munity. The practicability of such 
an institution he thinks has now 
been demonstrated and that a nec- 
essary overhead can be taken care 
of and a low rate of interest still 
maintained. 

So long as he is needed in Wash- 
ington to help the farmer, Mr. 
Myers will probably continue to do 
his job while Pennsylvania Avenue 
roars out its unrest below his win- 
dows. But when his part is over 
he'll go back to his books, his stu- 
dents and his chickens, shedding no 
tears over his farewell to Govern- 
ment. 





‘A New Preblen 


For Libraries in 


Devalued Dollar 


Drop in Ability to Purchase 
Foreign Publications for 
Use of Students as Result 
Of Money Policy 





EVALUATION of the American 

dollar has presented the Na- 
tion’s libraries with a difficult prob- 
lem. When the dollar’s exchange 
value fell, library heads were hard 
pressed to keep their foreign peri- 
odical and book purchases abreast 
of the times. 

Inquiries by scholars for the lat- 
est in foreign literary and scientific 
works now are being met with the 
reply that budgets will not permit 
purchases of publications that, as a 
result of the dollar’s fall, in some 
instances, cost 50 per cent more now 
than formerly. Librarians are sym- 
pathetic, but can do nothing to help 
the knowledge-seeker. 

Buried in the Library of Congress’ 
forthcoming report for the fiscal 
year 1934 is a pregnant paragraph 
by Linn R. Blanchard, Chief of the 
Accessions Division. 

Buying Power Reduced 

“In common with other American 
libraries,” Mr. Blanchard declares, 
“the Library of Congress has been 
confronted with a serious financial 
problem because of the fall in the 
exchange value of the dollar, thus 
greatly increasing the cost of for- 
eign books. This loss in buying 
power is felt the more keenly by the 
Library of Congress since foreign 
books and periodicals make up such 
a large percentage of its total pur- 
chases.” 

However, Mr. Blanchard explains, 
the Library of Congress is more for- 
tunate than any other library in 
the country because of the fact that 
it benefits by copyright privileges. 
Through this system, the Library 
receives two copies of every book 
copyrighted, after the Copyright Act 
provisions have been complied with. 

But even the benefits from the 
copyright books are not enough to 
permit the Congressional Library to 
make the purchases of foreign 
books and periodicals that it used 
to make before the fall of the dol- 
lar. And this, according to Mr. 
Blanchard, is a serious condition 
when it is realized that the Con- 
gressional Library is the country’s 
heaviest buyer in foreign book mar- 
kets, much heavier than any uni- 
versity library. 

Universities Suffer 

One of the East’s most important 
university libraries recently has in- 
formed its trustees that purchases 
of foreign books and periodicals 
have been seriously curtailed by the 
fall in the exchange value of the 
dollar. Since a vast amount of this 
library’s books are for research 
problems and investigations, the 
Scholars have been having a diffi- 
cult time. 

In normal times, about 68 per 
cent of this library’s expenditures 
are for purchases of books and pe- 
riodicals made abroad. At present 
these same purchases cost the li- 
brary, in dollars, approximately 50 
per cent more than they formerly 
cost. 

Last year, as a result of a confer- 
ence between the library heads and 
booksellers of a foreign country, 
substantial discounts were received. 
However, whatever advantage was 
thus obtained was more than wiped 
out by the fall in the exchange 
value of the dollar. The result: 
Foreign books could be ordered only 
when special funds were made 
available. 

Condition Is General 

This state of affairs, according to 
Herbert Putnam, chief librarian, 
Library of Congress, is indicative of 
conditions prevalent among the rest 
of the Nation’s libraries, university 
and privately endowed, that spe- 
cialize in foreign books and periodi- 
cals. 

However, Mr. Putnam declares, 
students at the Library of Congress 
have less to worry about than any 
other library group in the country. 
Latest figures reveal there are ap- 
proximately five million books and 
pamphlets on file at the Congres- 
sional Library. These are in addi- 
tion to more than a million maps 
and views, more than a million mu- 
sic volumes, and a half million 
prints. 





|Proposed Auto Road 


To the Midnight Sun 


Another attempt is to be made at the 
next session of Congress to obtain a pro= 
vision of funds for the building of a high- 
way from Seaitle to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Gold mining is still the major resource 
of the region which would be tapped by 
}the proposed highway but its advocates 
|Claim that in addition to commercial ad- 
| vantages it also would be worth while as 





}a route for scenic travel. 


Scenery which is considered as gorgeous 


|as any in North America is traversed by 





the 2,256 miles of the route from Seattle 
to Fairbanks. 

Anthony J. Diamond, delegate to Con- 
gress from Alaska, intends to introduce 
a bill at the next session of Congress 
which would provide $5,000,000 to help 
Canada buile a highway, 1,183 miles in 
length, through British Columbia and the 
Yukon territory. Another $2,000,000. is to 
be asked to build a highway from the 
Alaskan border to Fairbanks. 

Fairbanks’ chief outlet with the oute 
side world is now over the Government- 
owned ‘laskan railroad, which extends 
470 miles from Fairbanks to Seward. 

More than 1,000 miler of the proposed 
highway has already been built through 
British Colurrbia. There are now sev- 
eral highways leading from Fairbanks, 
one of which leads to Circle City, 160 
miles nearer the Arctic. 
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WORK FOR ALL T: HE NEEDY 


FERA’s Campeign| 


To Meet Winter 


Problems 
W 71TH the first signs of Winter ap- 
pearing against the Autumn 


landscape, relief officials, preparing 
for the rise in relief rolls which 
colder weather is expected to bring, 
are devoting more time to the de- 
velopment of suitable work projects 
for the needy 

Major emphasis on these projects 
instead of direct relief has long 
been the avowed aim of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, and such projects have been 
expanded tremendously during re- 
cent months, as the accompanying 
chart shows, despite the lack of suf- 
ficient funds for their full develop- 
ment. 

In the effort to devise some sort 
of program which may give work to 
the unemployed, FERA is being 
joined by the Public Works Admin- 
istration and other emergency 
agencies which have projects of a 
suitable nature. Although no dec- 
laration of policy has been made, 
officials admit that some sort of 
work program for all the needy is 
now the objective of the Adminis- 
tration. 


Form of Program 
Still in Doubt 

Just what form the program will 
take is problematical. Possibilities 
are the expansion of the rural-in- 
dustrial communities of FERA or an 
increase in the subsistence home- 
steads projects, an expansion of the 
nation-wide housing and slum- 
clearance program, an increase in 
the type of projects now being car- 
ried on by the FERA work relief 
program, or a large increase in 
PWA projects. 

It has heen explained at the 
White House that a decision on the 
new program of public works and 
on future relief policies probably 
will not be made until the latter 
part of December. Meanwhile, the 
business of relief is being carried on 
partly by work relief and partly by 
direct relief. 

Announcement 


of FERA aillot- 





Only | 
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—one way 
from Chicago, 
in modern, 
thew coaches. 
Roomy, made- 
for-rest seats — 
off-the-tray 
mealtime serv- 
ice. It's the eco- 
nomical (and 
pleasant) way 


PHI 


Through 
Tourist 
Sleeping car 
service, too—only 
$44.36 one way from 
Chicago—berth extra. 
You save money, 
travel in comfort. 
Also low fares for 
Standard Pullman 
travel—$66.53 one 
way—$111.00 round 
trip— berth extra. 


AIIGELES 
Amited 


Enjoy the hospitality ofthis 
popular train. Delicious 
dining car meals; every 
travel convenience; bar- 
ber, bath, valet and maid 
service; and—a wonder- 
fully smooth roadbed. 


BOULDER DAM makesa 
thrilling, inexpensive side 
trip. Only $1.75 from Las 
Vegas, Nev. and return 
—a comfortable, 22-mile 
motor coach trip. 





















Frequent sailines from Pacific 
Coast Ports to Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zeaiand and the Orient, 







=~ - Send Coupon for informatien— -— - 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. or UNION PACIFIC 
+ nept. 618C Dept. 216C 
1002 Girard Tr. ac Girard Tr. 
dg 


Co. B dg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelph's. Pa 
148 So. C'ark St. 6 So. La Salle St. 

Chicaco, Chieago, 1. 

Please send illustrated booklet to- 
gether with detailed information about 
California 
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ments for November relief, totalias . 





$135,214,466 for 47 States, coming 
on Oct. 30, a week before the gen- 
eral elections, brought a statement 
from the Republican Senatorial- 





GROWTH IN NUMBER AND EARNINGS OF PERSONS |. 
SINCE START OF FERA WORK PROGRAM 








Congressional Campaign Commit- 
tee that the allotments had been 
timed for the best possible political 
effect. The charge brought a 
prompt denial from Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator. 


Allocation Precedes 


Election by Week 

In its statement the Republican 
committee declared the November 
announcement was an “innovation.” 
It said the allocation was announced 
a week in advance of elections in 
order “to reap the full political beu- 
efit.” Other monthly allotments, 
said the committee, have not been 
made until the first of the month, 
and then for only a few States ata 
time. 

FERA, in replying to these 
charges, said the allocation was not 
an innovation in procedure, as for 
more than a year announcement 
of relief allotments has been made 
at the end of each month and never 
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later than the first or second of 
any month. 
| Since the week ended March 22, 
1934, the work relief program has 
grown from 32,542 employes to 1,- 
+ 387,119 for the week ended Oct. 11. 
These figures, points out Mr. Hop- 
| kins, do not show the total number |= 
| of persons employed at work relief. 
For instance, the largest number 
of persons working in any one week 
during August was 1,326,915, yet the 
monthly reports show that nearly 
2,000, 000 persons were on the work = 





them on work relief. 





some time during the 


| program at 
month. 

Most of the expansion In work re- 

lief during the past two or three 

months has occurred in the South. 

_ Budgetary allowances | per family | 


The new Federal relief policy is to take as many persons as possible from direct relief rolls and place 

The work relief program under the State relief administrations using FERA 

funds began last Spring with a few thousands persons enrolled. Now it has grown to such proportions 

that in the week ended Oct. 11 1,387,000 persons earned nearly $14,000,000. Since the stat of the pro- 
_ gram corning have amounted to nearly $400, 000,000. 





are lower in these States than in 
other sections of the country; thus 
the total earnings of those on work 
relief have increased less than the 
number working 

As 1 a large Proportion of the ane 


WHY AND D HOW OF FE EDERAL RELIEF 


Governmuat’s Je Job of Spending | 


$142,000,000 Monthly For Feeding 
And Clothing Unemployed 





Ww HY did the Federal Emergency; that results from these purchases goes | 


Relief Administration set up/to provide food for the needy unem- 
work shops where the needy unem- ployed. 
|ployed could manufacture goods for “The cans alone require 58,254 tons 
their own use? Why did its subsidiary of tin plate and every packing plant 
organization, the Federal Surplus Re- and meat canning plant in the United 
lief Corporation, start a program of States that was available for contract 
purchase and distribution of foodstuffs to the Federal Surplus Relief Corpo- 
which has totaled many millions of| ration has been working to full ca- 
dollars? pacity. 

The reasons back of the policies of} “Over 128,000 full carloads of freight 
the FERA are explained by Harry L. have been shipped on the railroads. 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief, “In addition to removing the sur- 
Administrator, in a letter which he pluses, protecting the cattle feed sup- 
sent to President Roosevelt.’ It de-| plies, paying the farmers $127,000,000 
scribes the relief measures and also/for the products they produced, and 
gives some medStire of the scope of feeding the unemployed, the Govein- 
the undertaking to care for the needy, 
which today is costing the Federal | 
Government $142,000,000 monthly. 
The letter follows: ‘ 

“As I have done from time to time 
in the past, I am submitting herewith 
a general outline of the activities and 
results of certain important phases 
of the work of the Relief Administra- 
tion. 

“Last Winter, 1933-34, we had a 
number of farm surpluses that de- 
pressed farm market prices. At the 
same time a large number of the un- 
employed were on relief and in need 
of many of these same products. The 
very simple process of taking the sur- 
pluses from one place and putting 
them in another took these surpluses 
from where they disturbed the farm 
markets and put them where the un- 
employed could eat them. 

“The Federal Surplus Relief Corpo- 
ration was set up to do this. It dis- 
tributed large quantities of pork, but- 
ter, beef, flour and coal. Thrée mil- 
lion hogs, a total of 317,000,000 pounds 
of pork and pork products, were trans- 
ferred to the needy in this way; 20,- 
000,000 pounds of processed beef, 145,- 
000,000 pounds of flour, 1,200,000 tons 
of coal were distributed to the unem- 


cial contracts to purchase, process and 
transport foodstuffs, fuel and other 
commodities. 


MEANS HELP TO INDUSTRY 


“This is going forward as a great 
cooperative enterprise with the Gov- 
ernment, industry, and transportation 
each participating in the most effec- 
tive way possible. 

“The unemployed themselves are 
doing some of the work necessary to 
taking care of these products. Vast 
quantities of vegetables and fruits are 
being canned by the unemployed in 
workrooms set up by the Relief Ad- 
|ministration for the conservation of 
|food. Work relief labor is, therefore, 
being directed to the benefit of the 
unemployed themselves. There is a 
| Simple logic in this, namely, that an 
unemployed man shall be enabled to 
work at producing or taking care oi 
things that he and others like him 
and their children need, and which 
otherwise they could not get. 


“Some of the pe ene thaé 


ployed. 

MEAT FOR THE HUNGRY 

“This year a new situation has 
}arisen. While there are still some 


agricultural surpluses, we have found 
ourselves confronted with a new prob- 
lem: Millions of head of cattle now 
will not have sufficient feed due to 
the drought. If the Government had 
not started removing these cattle early 
lin the Summer they would have be- 
;gun to starve and would still be dy- 
jing. What the Government has done 
has been this: 

“The AAA has bought cattle from 
the owners, in all cases taking the 
cattle first for which there was the 
least feed. By taking these cattle the 
Government leaves feed for the best 
breeding stock which is being kept. 
“Up to the present time the AAA 
has bought more than 6,500,000 head 
of cattle. Of these cattle 2,000,000 
head have been transferred from the 
drought areas to other regions where 
there is pasture so that they can be 
held for later slaughtering. Over a 
million of these have already been 
Slaughtered and all will be processed 
by Jan. 1 next. 

“Because of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment bought these cattle as soon 
as it was certain there was not feed 


workers will be receiving as much as they 
received in 1929 

The reason given fo. ending all Federal 
pay cuts by next July 1 is that the cost of 
living will have gone up more than enough 
to offset the added income. Such is the 
conclusion of President Roosevelt. It 
means that people throughout the coun- 
try who are living on fixed incomes can 
expect to face higher prices in the months 
ahead. Whether they get adde dincome 
to make up the difference that impends 
probably will rest on the state of business 
and the willingness of employers to in- 
crease wages. Higher prices without 
higher income can mean 3 lower standard 
of living. 

But that is not the whole Significance of 
what is going on in Washington, in the 
view of officials. 


INFLATION POSSIBILITY 


They point out that a continuing lack 
of balance in the budget will lead to one of 
two things. They are: First an increase 
in taxes sufficiently large to carry the 
burden or, second, a gradual inflation of 
the country’s currency. with printing 
presses used to produce enough dollars to 
cover the difference between income and 
outgo. 


On the subject of taxes, uncertainty 











continues to exist. Senator Pat Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, after a White 
House visit last week, expressed the hope 
that no increase would be needed, but ex- 
plained that that hope was based on a 
reduction in the burden of relief. The 
Treasury Department had a “brain trust’ 
of its own busy working ail Summer on 
plans for new taxes that might be used 
if President Roosevelt decides that they 
are needed. However, increased taxes 
may mean a further brake on business, 
and the desire is to avoid them. 

That leaves the subject of inflation to 
be considered. Mr. Roosevelt showed 
plainly October 31 that he would frown 
upon inflation of credit through a Govern- 


enough for them, they were in good 
condition for killing and canning. All 
of this meat will be used by relief fam- 
ilies. None will be sold. Much of it 
is being distributed fresh; millions of 
pounds will be distributed as canned 
roast beef and other meat products. 
The program has been extended to 
sheep where there is not feed enough 
for them. 

“In this way the Federal Govern- 
ment is making it possible for the 
farmers in the drought area to main- 
tain the maximum number of live- 
stock based on the feed available. On 
the other hand, the Government is 








seeing that every pound of foodstuffs ment-controlled bank of issue. He listened | 


ment is giving $137,000,000 in commer- | 


are outiahie 3 such as cotton, need to 
be processed to make them useful for 
the unemployed and in this way the 
relief workrooms are used to enable} 
men and women on relief to make| 
quilts, comforters, mattresses, and 
other things they require out of raw 
surpluses that were available. 

“People who have been unemployed 
for a long time find that their furni- 
|ture wears out and other common 
necessities around the house break 
and disappear. Here, too, work relief 
labor is now being used to repair and 
replace these articles. State and !o-! 
cal relief administrations throughout 
the country have set up these work- 
rooms that make it possible for the 
| unemployed to help themselves, This 
| permits unemployed people to work at! 
things they have worked at before so| 
that they keep their hands in and a9} 
not lose the skills that are necessary 
to them when they go back to indus- 
try. 

EASES FURTHER BURDEN 


“All of this is part of our program | 
of making a better, more secure life| 
| for those confronted with insecurity 
and want. To taxpayers this is a 
highly significant thing. Furnitur? 
that has been worn out, dishes that 
have been broken, bedding and cloth- 
ing worn to tatters—-all of these could 
be replaced but to do so would cost tre- 
mendous sums. The use of the labo 
of the unemployed themselves in the 
production of the things they neecl| 
will reduce the load on the taxpay*rs 
and the burden on American busines3| 
that would otherwise be built up in 
future obligations. These workrooms 
are needed to meet this emergency.| 
There is no thought they will be con-| 
tinued a day longer than is absolutely | 
essential | 

“In addition to these operations) 
the Relief Administration throughout | 
the country is spending approximate! | 
$142,000,.000 a month, nearly all of 
which is spent through regular com- 
mercial retail stores in local sok 
munities.’ 








SHOULD THE BUDGET BALANCE? 
A REPLY NOW IN THE MAKING 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


to a plea of former Senator Robert Owen 
of Oklahoma, guiding spirit of the Sound 
Money League, and then let his aides as- 
sure newspaper men that the ideas ad- | 
vanced by Mr. Thomas were not accepted. | 
The Sound Money League wants the! 
Government to print money to be used in| 
buying up its own bonds. That operation | 
would be carried on either through a 
changed Federal Reserve banking system 
or through a new centra) Government 
bank. It urges that $10,000,000,000 in Gov- | 
ernment bonds be acquired by this opera- | 
tion. This is accepted as a refined sort | 
of credit inflation. The league expects to | 
importune Congress with its program. 


LEAGUE’S PROGRAM 


At any rate, inflation would mean 
further price increases for the average | 
man, and would carry with it no pro- | 
vision for additions to wages or salaries | 
to meet that increase. Such is the ex- 
planation of interested officials. 

To get a balanced budget on the basis 
of present Government income would | 
mean a reduction of Federal expenses to 
$4,000,000,000 a year. This fiscal year they 
are expected to pass $7,000,000,000. 
INDUSTRIAL SUBSIDIES 

Some officials are contending that it| 
would be sound finance for the Govern- 
ment to use the nearly $2,000,000,000 a) 
year, now being spent for relief of un- | 
employment, to underwrite a_ gigantic 
program of subsidies for private construc- 
tion so that the people out of work could 
have jobs and create wealth in return for 
their livelihood. Now the money is paid | 
out and spent without any productive re- 
turn, If spent to create income-producing 
property, through subsidizing private in- 
dustry, there would be a return. 

President Roosevelt advised Oct. 31 that 
all projects of that type are merely in- 
formal and put forward as tentative. The 
plans are coming to him and he is study- 
ing them. On the basis of facts and fig- 
ures, he said, he will make up his mind, 
by the time Congress comes, on a way! 
to meet the depression problem. 





sons on the emergency work pro- 
gram work only part of a month, it 
is impossible to calculate monthly 
earnings from the average weekly 
earnings. If the average weekly 
earnings were multiplied by the 
average number of weeks in a 
month, the amount would be about 
$45. But reports on work-relief al- 
lowances to families show the aver- 
age for a month is slightly under 
$30. 

Employment on work relief gen- 
erally is higher at the first of the 
month, declining at the end of the 
month because of the exhaustion of 
funds allotted to the counties. 

Projects carried out by relief 
workers include the redecoration 
and repair of public buildings, and 
work on waterworks and sewage 
systems, garbage disposal plants, ir- 
rigation ditches, hospital buildings, 
swimming pools, stadiums, athletic 
fields, and other similar public un- 
dertakings. In some of the projects, 


T TOWAR 


such as the mattress-making and 
sewing-room work, persons on re- 
lief have been employed to make 
necessary goods for themselves. 

In addition to work of this sort, 
needy persons have been employed 
in an educational program, designed 
to give training to adults. Other 
“white-collar” and professional un- 
employed persons have been given 
work on art projects and on vari- 
ous research projects of a scientific 
or governmental nature. 

In carrying out these projects, 
point out relief officials, the unem- 
ployed and those who have been 
hired as technical directors have 
worked with just as much vigor and 
enthusiasm as they would have 
shown on private projects. As an 
evidence of the enthusiasm which 
relief workers have shown for the 
projects, FERA cites numerous in- 
stances where they contributed their 
services free to finish projects 
started under the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, which could not oth- 
erwise have been completed because 
of exhaustion of CWA funds 


Workers Enthusiastic 
About Projects 

Between August and September, 
the number of families on relief and 
expenditures for relief showed little 
change. There were 3,992,368 fam- 
ilies on relief during August and 
4,016,018 during September. 

Allocations of relief funds totaled 
$147,078,443 during August and 
$142,717,091 during September, a 
drop of 3 per cent. 

A decrease in costs of relief be- 
tween August and September, says 
Mr. Hopkins, is not of great signifi- 
cance. More significant months in 
measuring potential relief needs are 
the first months of cold weather, 





when the number of the needy has 
shown the greatest increase in the 
| past. 

Allotments Increase 
50 Per Cent Over 1933 

Relief allotments for October 
totaled $113,599,490. The increase 
in November allotments, officials ex- 
plain, was made in preparation for 
increased expense with the onset of 
colder weather. 

Total allotments for November, 
including the allotment for Maine, 
which was announced shortly after 
the allotment for the rest of the 
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D THE GOAL 


| ooienee: are "$135 ,812,954, an increase 
of nearly 50 pe! cent over the corre- 
sponding allotment for last year. 

During recent weeks FERA has 
made an attempt to eliminate all 
persons from the relief rolls who are 
not entitled to relief. Mr. Hopkins 
admits that this campaign has prob- 
ably been only partly successful, but 
points out there has been a reduc- 
tion in the total of those on relief 
in a number of communities 

From Denver, Colo., there came 
evidence during the past week that 
the program of retrenchment in re- 
lief outlays may bring about dis- 
turbances among relief workers. In 
Denver, a group of persons protest- 
ing against reduction of pay caused 
a riot on a work relief project and 
two policemen and an agitator were 
injured before the disturbance was 


stopped. 
Last Summer a major disturbance 
among relief workers occurred in 


Milwaukee, Wis., when FERA an- 
nounced reduction in pay. Similar 
outbreaks have been reported from 
a number of other sections. 

Minor disturbances were reported 
from Albany, N. Y., and Austin, 
Texas, during the past week, due to 
requests for additional relief aid. 


Idle Find *‘Pay-dirt’ 
In Famous Old Mint 


Relief workers have turned prospectors 
in Nevada 

They are prospecting for gold and sil- 
ver in the old Carson City Mint which is 
their new headquarters. They are finding 
it too. Even the carpets they walk on 
heve yielded some of the old “pay-dirt” 
| of vesteryear. 

This famous old mint was the one that 
| received most of the precious metals which 
| were mined out of Virginia City’s famous 
| Comstock lode. In those days of the old 
stage coach, more tnan fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of gold and silver were received 
by the Government for coinage at Carson 
City. 

Last year Government opera‘ions at the 
Mint were discontinued, as modern trans- 
portation facilities no longer made it nec- 
}essary for the precious metals stil] mined 
jin this area. 

Taking the old stone building over for 
their headquarters, relief workers have 
found small but valuable amounts of gold 
and silver on the floors, in the carpets, on 
the walls and even in the soot that lines 
the chimneys 

All the gold and silver dust which they 
find is being sent to the recovery depart- 
ment of the San Francisco Mint. 
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Are you planning to 
leave your family 


‘5,000 


OR MORE? 


Read below how it can be done at a reasonable 
cost by means of The Prudential’s “Modified 5” 
policy. It will protect you through the next five 


years for an annual premium JUST ONE-HALF of 


the rate payable thereafter. Never more than a 


few cents for each dollar you wish to provide. 


. 





PRESENT AGE 


Nearest 
birthday 


20 to 23 
24 to 39 
40 to 46 
47 to 50 


Also issued at 
ages §1 to 60 





FOR EACH DOLLAR OF INSURANCE 





your annual contribution would be 
AFTER FIVE YEARS 
less than 2 cents 


less than 3 cents 
less than 4 cents 


less than 5 cents 
Minimum Pouicy, $5,000 


FIRST FIVE YEARS 
less than 1 cent 


less than 1% cents 
less than2 cents 
less than 2 cents 








No Better Time Than the Present 


Consult Local Agent or Office, or Home Office 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President 


dD) rudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


Rome Office 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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The Farm Scene: 
Processing Tax 


Pros And Cons 


Industry’s Attitude Being 
Canvassed, Secretary Wal- 
lace Holds Revenue Nec- 
essary for Rural Relief 


T the heart of the Federal farm pro- 

gram lies the little understood proces- 
sing tax. It is a tax that has, in the past 
year, drawn nearly $5 from each man 
woman and child in the country. 

No tax is more ‘nclusive, because it is 
levied on food products and clothing 
None, except the income tax, is more pro- 
ductive of revenue. Receipts now are well 
over $500,000,000. 

Yet scarcely a murmur has come from 
the buying public that pays the tax. It 
has made its contribution of a cent a loaf 
on bread, a few cents a pound on pork 
products, and a few cents on each cotton 
garment, without noisy objection. These 
contributions then have been syphoned 
into farmer pockets through the machin- 
ery of the Government 

But while the genera] public has 
been critical, industry has been privately 
critical of processing taxes 

Now the first moves appearing in 
opposition. The tobacco industry is lead- 
ing against the tax of 4.2 cents a pound 
on tobacco. It wants a reduction to 2.7 
cents. Representatives of the industry 
contend that the tax is adding to the cost 
of the products and is reacting on con- 
sumption and on export sales 

Government officials argue against these 
claims and say that the tax amounts to 
but three-tenths of one cent a package 
for cigarettes, and they claim that export 
sales of tobacco are larger this year, with 
the tax, than last year, when there was 
no tax 

Also, the Government officials say, as a 
result of the plan financed by processing 
taxes, tobacco farmers now are prosperous 
They have received from 22 to 27 cents a 
pound for their product, where in other 
depression years they have received as low 
as 8 and 10 cents. There are bounty pay- 
ments in addition 

The attitude of the industry, however, 
is being canvassed carefully. A hearing 
now has been set for Nov. 9 at which time 
users of flue-cured, fire-cured and dark 
air-cured tobacco used in manufacture of 
chewing tobacco and users of cigar-leaf 
tobacco will present their cases against 
the present tax. Notices of hearing with 
regard to these classes of tobacco said that 
the Secretary of Agriculture had “reason 
to believe” that the processing tax would 
cause a reduction in consumption. That 
suggested that some adjustment might be 
in store so far as the special kinds of 
tobacco were concerned. 

~*«r* 


TOBACCO TAXES—A PRELUDE 


Tos move in the tobacco industry is 

accepted as a prelude to other ef- 
forts on the part of processors of affected 
products to seek a reduction or elimina- 
tion of processing taxes. 

A textile concern attacked the tax in 
court, but lost its case. That leaves the 
way open to other methods of attack. 
This may take the form of an organized 
effort to interest farmers in a move to 
repeal the law or at least to eliminate 
the tax in favor of general grants of 
money from the Treasury. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, said that he welcomed open op- 


position. 


not 


are 


“It might be a very good thing for us! 


if the opposition were organized,” he re- 
marked to newspaper men. 

Mr. Wallace holds to the opinion, how- 
ever, that processing taxes must be con- 
tinued so long as it is necessary to finance 
@ program of agricultural relief. Thus 
far they have produced more than enough 
revenue to cover the checks that have 
been going out in volume to farmers. 

* * 


FARM CHECKS AND ORATORS 


HOSE checks have been figured in the 

political campaign that ends in the 
November 6 election. Candidates who 
have opposed the AAA contend that the 
checks have been speeded to the country 
at election time to influence votes. The 
AAA replies that the money is in payment 
of contracts with farmers and cannot be 
delayed merely because there happens to 
be an election. 

Benefit payment checks have been flow- 
ing to the country in record volume dur- 
ing recent weeks. As many as 65,000 have 


been mailed in one day and some weeks | 


have seen 250,000 poyments going out to 
the farmers. Campaign orators have as- 
serted that these checks really represented 
an appeal for votes. When questioned on 
the subject, Secretary Wallace said: 

“I think it is a bad precedent, but I do 
not understand that it was set by the 
Democratic party. My information is that 


this citation of Government expenditure | 


was started long ago by the Republican 
party. 

“I noticed in the press just a day or so 
ago a reminder that former President 
Hoover did something of the sort to re- 
fresh the memories of Californians as to 
the financial assistance the State had re- 
ceived from Washington. Also, I was 
shown just the other day some matter 
in a Republican party handbook of four 
years ago which cited Republican gen- 
erosity to its constituency all the way back 
through the years to 1869. 

“I think it is a mistake 


to get folks 


looking too much to the Federal Govern- | 
But I} 


ment at Washington for assistance. 
don’t feel the practice is peculiar to the 
Democratic party.” 
~** 

THE FARMERS’ “HOLIDAY” 

HERE are increasing signs that Con- 

gress started something when it en- 
acted the Frazier-Lemke law which opens 
the way for farm debtors to take a five 
year moratorium on their debts. 

The Farm Credit Administration now 
is complaining that farmers are taking 
increased advantage of the law in some 
districts. They had expected that its 
terms would be so onerous that few farm 
debtors would care to undergo bankruptcy 
in order to receive the benefits of the law. 


They also had thought that Government | 
efforts to refinance farm debts on a broad | 


scale would tend to hold down efforts to 
wriggle out of debt 

Now, however, the FCA reports that 
lawyers are helping farmers to follow 
through the complicated proceedure of 
the law and seek the special form of 
bankruptcy which permits them to keep 
possession of their farms for five years 
on payment of a nominal rental. 


One Federal judge has held the statute/ machinery are rising. 


| not stopped action before other judges. 
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Two IMPRESSIONS are created 

by latest economic developments 
in Washington. They are: First, 
that organized labor, at this time, is 
getting a cold shoulder at the White 
House. Second, that President 
Roosevelt, while wanting higher 
prices, will not tinker further with 
the dollar to get them 

The thing for businessmen to keep 
in mind when judging what happens 
here in its relation to national con- 
ditions is this: Employment and 
business activity recently have slip- 
ped back near to the depression lows 
except for the early 1933 period. 
PWA spending, NRA hour shorten- 
ing and wage raising, and AAA 
bounties all combined did not pro- 
duce prosperity. 

Now, however, business is trend- 
ing upward again. Mr. Roosevelt 
wants to nurse along the forces of 
recovery. To do that he apparently 
would discourage labor agitation, 
inflation demands, and threats of 
Government competition. | 

His advisers tell him that adjust- 
ments must be made before busi- 
nessmen can look ahead, see profits 
in the offing, and start to work on a 
broadening scale, 

xe 

FOR HIGHER AND HIGHER PRICES 
( NE OF THOSE ADJUSTMENTS, 

which the President seems to 
have most firmly in mind, is that 
prices should go higher. Again 
this week he brought up this sub- 
ject in a press conference. 

But what prices does he mean? 
Raw material prices? Retail prices? 
Labor prices? Mr. Roosevelt has not 
answered directly. 

However, he has let it be known 
that he feels some prices went up 
too fast under codes. The NRA is 
supposed to be figuring ways to 
let those prices down. In fact, tex- 
tile prices are reported to be slip- 
ping, and the same is true of lum- 
ber prices 

Yet President Roosevelt _ still 
stresses higher prices. He has men- 
tioned raw material prices and labor 
prices. If prices go up ahead of 
wages, that means workers can buy 
fewer things. How that can lead to 
increased demand for goods so that 
production can be stepped up is an 
unsolved mystery. 

Obviously, say some important offi- | 
cials, what Mr. Roosevelt wants to | 
do is to convince producers of goods 
that many prices are going to ad- 
vance, so that they will start to 
build up inventories. If they buy 
raw materials to turn into manu- 
factured products, that will give an 
impetus to general business. 

But this time it is harder than it 
was in March, 1933, to convince 
businessmen that prices are going 
higher, because inflation talk is dis- 
couraged. 


x~*k 

OPTIMISM OF HENRY FORD 
QTRANGELY, Henry Ford is the 
“first big industrialist to express | 
optimism over the early future. He 
has announced that his company 
expects to produce 1,000,000 or more | 
cars in 1935, and has given his opin- 
ion that the depression is ended, so 
far as his activities are concerned. 

President Roosevelt was much 
gratified by this statement from the 
man who bearded the White House, 
Gen. Hugh Johnson and the NRA 
Blue Eagle, and got away with it. 
Incidentally, Mr. Ford still believes 
that NRA and its codes are an im- 
pediment in the road of progress. 
Said he: 

“Even if NRA breaks down com- 
pletely, it won't make any differ- 
ence. Politics don’t change things 
in the long run. NRA or anything 
that makes it hard for a young 
man to start or a small business to 
hold its own is a menace.” 

But, point out some people at 
NRA: “Henry Ford thought in 1930 
that everything was rosy. He raised 
wages and cut hours of work only 
to find that a depression is a tough 
thing to lick.” 


~*~ * * 
STATUS OF SMALL BUSINESS 
\[F- FORD also came out in favor 
ss of the small businessman. As 
the originator and leading world 
specialist in modern mass produc- 
tion, he thinks that the future for 
the little operator never was more 
bright. } 
It just happens that President 
Roosevelt is pondering that very 
subject. He has some decisions to 
make shortly which may determine 
whether Henry Ford is right or 
wrong. 
Those decisions concern enforce- 
ment of NRA codes. Should the 
Federal government now “crack 











down” on code violators and stage 


unconstitutional. Apparently that has 
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INCOME HORIZON BRIGHTENS 
JeARMERS' cash income continue to run 

well ahead of last year and during 
September it reached a total of $662,000,- 
000 as compared with $581,000,000 in Au- | 
gust and $554,000,000 a year ago. Those | 
are estimates of the Bureau of Agricul- | 
tural Economics. 

For the first nine months of this year 
farmers received $4,313,000,000 in cash for 
things they sold compared with $3,479,- 
000,000 last year. Their 1934 income 
promises to be a billion dollars over 1933, 
in spite of the drought. 

Business in farming areas is better than 
in other parts of the country. Retail buy- 
ing is reported to be brisk and sales of 





a drive to send those violators to 
jail? If so, is it willing to face the 
fact that most of the charges of 
violation are lodged against little 
businessmen, who will be driven 
from business if they have to live 
up to the conditions set in codes? 

Mr. Roosevelt is doubtful. He said 
last Sept. 30 that it might be neces- 
sary to have different rules for the 
little man than for the big one. But 
the new National Industrial Recov- 
ery Board is pressing for the word 
that will let them go into court and 
try to put some people back of the 
bars. 

x~*r* 

A PIVOTAL CASE 


‘THE THING for the small busi- 

ness man with acute code prob- 
lems to do, is to keep a close watch 
on the case of Fred Perkins. Mr. 
Perkins seems destined to make his- 
tory. 

He is a small business man—bat- 
teries—of York, Pennsylvania. His 
forebears were Americans back to 
the time of Miles Standish. He is a 
graduate of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy and of Cornell University. The 
President and he belong to the same 
fraternity. 

Mr. Perkins was thrown into jail 
for 18 days a while back. He was 
charged with paying less than the 
code minimum in wages. That 
charge he admits. To have paid 
more would have meant closing the 
shop, he told enforcers, since he 
barely eked out a living of $2,531 
last year. His employes understood 
and did not object. 

But the Federal Government did. 
And Mr. Perkins, unable to raise 
$5,000 in bail, stayed in a cell until 
another business man _ furnished ; 
bond. Now he is facing prosecu- 
tion. The trial was delayed from | 
Oct. 23 until Dec. 2. Mr. Perkins 
said that Oct. 23 was too near elec- | 
tion time. 

The question is: Should this man 
be put out of business? The answer 
is expected to determine the future 
of NRA enforcement 

x * 


FUTURE OF THE NRA 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, the 

forthcoming policies of NRA are 
as obscure as ever. The NIRB knows 
that it wants to end many of the 
practices and policies of the old re- 
gime, including some grants to in- 
dustry of power over prices and pro-- 
duction; yet it hesitates to do any- 
thing that will disturb the big in- 
dustries affected. 

A formula is being worked on. It 
may include closer Government su- 
pervision of those industries that 
are given monopoly powers. 

But what of industry itself? Have 
its leaders any well-laid plans for 
the NRA future? 

The automobile industry during 
this past week made it plain that if | 
changes were to be made in its | 
present code, the industry would 
prefer to have the code ended. La- 
bor some months ago had demanded 
and had been promised that this 
code would be re-opened for hear- 
ing. The workers had new demands 
to make. 

But the code was not opened for | 
hearing. 





Its extension means that 
the employers have had their way 
at the White House. 

The soft coal industry wants its 
code continued. It is asking that 
the major part of its self-govern- | 
ing organization be kept intact for 
two years after April 1, 1935. The 
industry has recognized the United 
Mine Workers as the bargaining 
representative for its employes. It 
is pleased with the production con- 
trol and price control features of 
the code. So NRA has a friend in 
this quarter. 

As for the retail trade, there is a 
division of sentiment. The retail 
code now has been in effect more 
than a year. Destructive price cut- 
ting has been lessened. Employers | 
have found that they readily could 
absorb the added labor expense. The 
result is that while changes may 
be wanted, retailers generally prefer 
a code to no code. 

In the automobile dealers field, a 
poll showed 77 per cent in favor of 
continuing the code. 
x~*x*«re 


REINS TO INDUSTRY 


w 

F THE TONE of Federal policy is | 

set at the White House, then 
President Roosevelt wants a period 
of peaceful cooperation with busi- 
ness men and financiers. Every re- 
cent expression has been friendly to 
those who operate this country’s 
private industry. 

But now two rather sour notes 
have been struck from quarters out- 
side Washington. 

Over in Europe, Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture and head of the Brain Trust, 
made a reference to New Deal “ene- 
mies”, described by him as being in- 
dividualistic businessmen. 

And down in Memphis, David Lil- 
ienthal, one of the directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, said: 

“We are proud to count among 
our leading enemies the whole Tory 
crowd concentrated in New York 
and Chicago that always fights 
every move toward giving the aver- 
age man and woman a better | 
chance. When that crowd begins to 
sing the praise of TVA, it is time 
for you to throw us out.” 

Those expressions are out of tune | 
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with the notes being struck in the 
highest quarter here. 


GTRAWS BLOWING in the Wash- 
ington wind, point to the follow- 
ing: 

A pay-roll tax of from 1 to 3 per 
cent to build up unemployment re- 
serves, which Congress will be asked 
by the White House to establish. 
Employers of fewer than 10 men and 
farmers may be exempt. 

A gigantic program of subsidized 
building and grade crossing elimi- 
nation te provide millions of jobs. 
President Roosevelt told newspaper- 
men that he would not make up his 
mind on the details of this plan 
until Congress comes. 

An effort to compromise the de- 
mand for immediate cash payment 
of the soldiers’ bonus by an agree- 
ment by the Government to waive 
interest charges on old bonus loans. 

A settlement of the Russian- 
American debt negotiations by Jan- 
uary, to be followed by some size- 
able Russian orders for machinery. 

Some intense thinking on the best 
way to use the $800,000,000 in profit 
on dollar devaluation that is left 
over after $2,000,000,000 was placed 
in the stabilization fund. This may 
provide the basis for some form of 
subsidy to promote building, ac- 
cording to one story. 


x~*e* 

IS RECOVERY AT HAND? 
'T'HEN, heard in the Washington 

rounds are other bits of news: 

To those with the facts and fig- 
ures, the upward turn in business 
is expected to continue through the 
Winter. Whether it will pyramid 
and turn into a major recovery 
move, the Government forecasters 
are not ready to assert. 

The only thing that will cause 
further tinkering with the dollar, 
short of an order from Congress, 








which is not expected, would be 
some major international event, 
such as the developments that 


would follow a jump of the present 
“gold bloc” from the gold standard. 
President Roosevelt, in spite of a 








The “Old Hands” 


of the whiskey business 
have turned out a gem to be proud of! 


“Average age—4 Years”... but age aéome can’t make good whiskey. 
It is but the beginning of Golden Wedding's deliciousness! 
Golden Wedding is the product of men born and bred in the 
whiskey business... with ail its finest traditions... the “Old Hands” 
of the trade. No less than 30 years of pre-prohibition experience 
have taught these “Olid Hands” with what skill and care each 
separate step in distillation and melkowing must be handled, if you 
are to enjoy that full rich flavor and exquisite smoothness which 
make a whiskey truly fine. 
*Golden Wedding is all whiskey... the youngest 5 moaths old 
and the average age 4 YEARS old. Golden Wedding’ s price is a fair 
ome—well within the reach of every purse. 


GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 


IS A BLEND OF ALL STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
No Alcohol, Neutral Spirits or Neutral Whiskey Added 


» Se 


Mask of Mert Prodect + Made in U.S A. 
FOR A REALLY FINE GIN, TRY SILVER WEDDING GIN 





moderate tone, is not going conser- 
vative. He can’t unless willing to 
sacrifice the support of political 
groups needed to keep him in power. 





International Distilling & Distributing Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 





. ' . —- ade in Road Materi: 
Clearing Up Confusion | Trac terial 
o . | Comes Under NRA Code 
In Industrial Codes A B O R eae tiabliadl 
The latest industry to come nj 
NRA code of tair competition is a 
. tuminous road material distributir 
Duplicated Dues and Other ... AND coiae Ghene @00n, tak caemeea ee 
Difficulties Discussed Industrial Recovery Board, is schedus ) 
go into effect Nov. 25 
The NRA plan to re-align all approved ‘ G O V F R N M EF N 7 After providing for prohibition of secret 
codes into 22 master codes has provoked rebates, misbranding, and other 
a concerted rush of the durable goods in- h trade practices,” the code establishy 1 
— to eliminate overlapping in their Current Developments as They Affect Bot sic 32-hour work week with a mir , 
trade agreements wage rate of 40 cents an hour in k 
Representatives of 23 capital goods in- W k E | ‘ch inessee, Alabams ; 
dustries, including cenniiaieels of oil orkers and mp oyers No und South Mn eg : - 
burners, refrigerators and cooking and a ida, Arkansas, and Li sisian - 
heating appliances, gathered in Washing- ae r elsewhere 7 
ton wd ae te Pas possibilities of jot one month to the day after chain stores in the eastern part of 50 cents an h Our cuewret 
standardizing trade practice provisions in President Roosevelt had issued the country. =§ 
their coder and agreeing upon uniform, his appeal for a trial period of in- Add to the above the strike of the some similar body should be made a 
labor provisions dustrial peace, his National Labor _ silk dyers still in progress permanent agency of the Govern. 
. — among the difficulties seems tO) Relations Board was, at his request, These labor disputes are not uN- | ment, might wisely be given the full 
pein thors tg fc ae apn Mer 4 doing its utmost to mediate a con- related to three facts in the — statutory powers lawfully confer. 
when they are making products that are| flict of a peculiarly virulent char- field of labor and government. Pnose able upon administrative tribu 
technically within the province of one or acter. facts are is obviously a question of prime » 
more industries. This was the strike and lockout in 1.—The announced policy of the | portance, upon which our experience 
Although no settlement of the problem the Cleveland stores of the Great A. F. of L. to complete the organiza- may perhaps throw some light 
was a at the Lac eatg nt hope = Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company tion of labor under the encourage- These three facts when put * 
Px SSE , _ r e . if- ¢ . a, . Somt ic tod of 4 * , } . 
pene I AE ley glee — _. an illustrated account of which will | ment and protection of Section 7a of gether add up to the following re. 
ing a master code authority, or some be found on page 2. =e Recovery Act lav by the De- suit ¥ , : 
form of coordinating committee desig- This clash was merety the most 2.—Continued delay by the ae Labor recognizes that the Admin- 
nated by the individual code authorities, gramatic in a considerable number | P2ttment of Justice in prosecuting — jstration is not able or willing to ap- 
with authority to collect single assess- of incidents which, taken together the Houde Engineering —_ ply the pressure for bringing about 
iety t ‘ ’ . ’ e ’ 2-Ar n in this as . ta “Oy 6 7e Tork 
ments and distribute hem equitably. indicate a determination on the & ee ae a of — complete pm enanpag: bo — ke ’ 
U ha Ge Wi ° part of labor to rely more largely on | vtiar porcecnome a ta rn . ix oon | bichon ape bohm ¥ oe 
ncle Sam Inning its economic weapon, the strike and sea y eulnetiede cor 1 employes. |” more cost og a 
’ ‘4 “me at str 3 t r incl- gam col ively . Ph pay ‘ 9 
7 he W ar on ‘Hot Oil’ pony on te Aaa trike. Other inci Organized labor regards this princi- | 4 CONDITIONED “TRUCE 
ple as the key to its status under the THIS situation is its own < ” 
—_—__—_ 1.—A strike and partial lockout at law . ee tl wn p he 
: aw. nantare resident's 
New System of Checking Illegal Milwaukee, involving butchers in 3.—A suggestion by the National | , = Ra TM gd ~ — 
ne . the A. and P. stores. Labor Relations Board that it should hoped-for industrial truce 
Shipments Shows Results sos eae eet yt, oped gga as This truce proposal was accepted, 
2.—A dispute over the organiza- receive more authority. This sug- tn tome, te the Mational Aen 
The Federal Oil Administration now tion of clerks and managers in the gestion was conveyed in its third : = eta ae er Diviab sie bi ¢4oniy pase 
thinks it is winning the “hot oil” war that’ A. and P. stores of Boston, still | monthly report to the President in an of mage erg re Tey Of 
has threatened the code for the petroleum, under advisement by the regional | the following words condition that it meant a ¢essa 
industry. ‘ . . _— of labor’s attempts to organize the 
; labor board there. “The most serious difficulties 
It is cheered by results from its latest : 2 ; : hick = 3 flow from the fact workers. It was accepted by labor 
move to check-mate producers of illegal 3.—A series of demands made by which we face flow fro sna leaders in the textile irfdustry on 
crude oil. That move requires that all) Unions on the Butler grocery chain that the Board has no power (ex- the condition that it meaht ae Onhe 
companies shipping oil or oil products! operating 665 stores in the New | cept to a limited extent in the or- = = gach eoticiies, 4 
across State lines must first obtain “ten-| York area. These demands were | dering of election) to issue sub- — ame , "ay the. “only — 
ders” from a Federal Tender Board. said to presage a movement for or- | poenas or to enforce its orders n otner words, . * 
These “tenders,” or certificates, are given) ganizing employes of all grocery Whether or not the Board, if it or | [Continued on Page 13, Colgmn 1) 
only to those who can prove that oil was — ~~ 
produced in conformity with the quota| —— 
allotments approved by the Oil Adminis- 
tration. “Hot oil” merehants are unable 
to market their oil outside the State in 
which it is produced. Refiners of “hot oil 
are unable to ship their products 
However, there appeared on Nov. 1 a 
threat to the latest Federal contro! pro- 
gram. It came In the form of a Federal 
court injunction releasing oil for sale even 
skough it was not accompanied by “ten- 134 Y | > 
ders” showing that it has been legally 
| produced. If this court action is upheld 
after a hearing, it may involve a set-back 
for the new plan. 
Officials in Washington claim that the * 
early experience of the Tender Board was AVERAGE AGE YEARS OLD 
attended with success. They advise that 
Texas railroads—in the area where most 
illegal production has been occurring 
were cooperating with the Board. Also, 
the Tender Board has proceeded against 
a man charged with swearing falsely as 
to the source of oil. 
As a result, excess production of oil is 
| reported to be checked. 
On that dasis large buyers of oil have 
| refrained from cutting prices in the field. 
This, in turn, may soon react to put a 4 
check to gasoline price wars that continue 
to rage in many sections of the country. 
When sources of cheap gasoline are corked 
up, the battle is expected to end. 
Said the Petroleum Administrative Board, 
anent recent events: 
“Members of the Federal Tender Board 
estimated, Oct. 30, that their first week's 
activity will mean about $500,000 to Texas 
oil producers and royalty owners, includ- 
ing hundreds of farmers on whose lands 
wells are situated. This estimate is based 
on the ground that the Board’s effective 
campaign to prevent movement of ‘hot oil’ 
and its products has staved off the threat- 
ened cut in the price of crude oil from 
$1 a barrel to $0.60. 
“Because of the Board's activities, oil 
men said that no important buyers of 
crude or its products were paying any 
attention to recent reductions by four or 
five small buyers. The same men said P 
that without the vigorous campaign by the 
Board there would have been wide-spread 
| reductions in the price of crude.” 
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Credit Administration, the Adviser on| 
Consumer Problems. Insurance Corporation. 

The Chairman of the National Indus-| The Chairmen of the Federal Power 
trial Recovery Board, the Chairman of the | Commission, of the Federal Communicae 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration. | tions Commission, and of the Securities 

The Federal Housing Administrator, the | and Exchange Commission. 

President of the Export-Import Banks of| The Governor of the Federal Reserve 
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The Chairman of the Federal Deposit 
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Chairman of the Board of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Chairman of the 


| 
“The Manager of the U.S.A.’ |S n 











sion 
The Director of Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work, the Federal Coordinator of | 





And Labor Under: . 


The ‘Truce’ Plan 


{Continued from Page 12.) 
groups that took official cognizance 
of the truce agreed to it on two dia- 
metrically opposite conditions. 

As the situation now stands, em- 
ployers say, in effect: “The en- 
couragement of collective bargain- 
ing and labor organization can lead 
only to such disturbances as that in 
Cleveland, harmful alike to labor, 
business and recovery.” 

What employers particualrly dis- 
like is the provision of this law 
which prohibits them from en- 
couraging company unions while 
leaving outside organizers free to 
enroll their workers in the powerful 
A. F. of L. unions. 

x*t 
ENCOURAGING LABOR 
‘(He position of the Administra- 
tion distinctly encourages labor 
organization. 

Said the President over the radio 
on September 30: 

“It was natural that the workers 
should seek and obtain a statutory 
declaration of their constitutional 
right to organize themselves for col- 
lective bargaining as embodied in 
section 7a of the Recovery Act.” 

Donald R. Richberg, the Presi- 
denv’s number one adviser, attrib- 
utes the difficulties of employers in 
dealing with labor organizations 
largely to their own “persistent and 
often vicious opposition to any in- 
dependent and self-sustaining or- 
ganization of their workers.” 

The alternative to the establish- 
ing of labor’s right to bargain col- 
lectively, Mr. Richberg holds, is a 
return to the open industrial war- 
fare of the past generation. If labor 
should be badly beaten, he main- 
tains, the conflict would be trans- 
ferred to the ballot box with a politi- 
cal class war in prospect. 

a a 

NLRB BANS COERCION 
(THE Administration, it 

favors labor organization, but 
its various labor boards have re- 
peatedly refused to extend their 
protection to workers guilty of un- 
justifiable violence. In the past 
week, for the first time, in a more 
or less official form, the NLRB took 
occasion to frown on the use of 
coercive measures by the unions in 
their efforts to enroll members. 

The occasion was the A. and P. 
strike and lockout at Cleveland, for 
the settlement of which the Labor 
Board drew up a 7-point program. 
@ne point was an egreement on the 


is true, 





Underwood & Underwood 
Through the order merging the 
Executive Council with the National 
Emergency Council, Donald R. Rich- 
berg, chief of the latter, becomes, in 
effect a “minister without portfolio” 
in the Roosevelt Administration. 





part of the unions that no coercion 
should be used in influencing work- 
ers to join their organization. 

This agreement was quickly ap- 
proved by the National Association 
of Manufacturers who interpreted it 
to mean no more use of flying 
squadrons. 
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THE BOARD REPORTS 
N its latest monthly report to the 
President, dated October 29, the 
NLRB announced that it has been 
making studies with a view to re- 
commending new legislation, one 
feature of which, already referred 
to is the question of giving it added 
powers. In preparation for its re- 
commendations, the board has made 
an analysis of labor decisions by 
other boards comparable to the 
NLRB and also of the accomplish- 
ments of labor courts in foreign 








countriés. 
i | 
A DECISION’S IMPLICATIONS 


FoR the first time the NLRB has 

committed itself by implication, 
on the question of industry-wide 
collective bargaining. In the New- 
ark theater decision, rendered last 
week, the Board stated: 

“It is possible, of course, for as- 
sociations of employers by mutual 
consent to make a Single collective 
agreement with a union represent- 
ing all of their employes.” 

While this statement was made to 
show how a person who ‘is the sole 
employe of an employer might ob- 
tain the benefit of collective bar- 
gaining under the law, it has wider 


Mr. Richberg’ 


s New Job... 





Former NRA Counsel Becomes ‘First As- 


sistant’ to President, 
In Government 


With Broad Powers 





Donald Richberg, cne-time Chicago at- 


torney, later general counsel of NRA, now 


| those of other Government departments, | 


}now is to become a subcommittee of the 


definitely has emerged as first assistant, NEC. Mr. Richberg is director of the In- 


to President Roosevelt. 

That interpretation is read by high 
Washington officials into the White House 
order merging the Executive Council of 
the National Government into the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. 

Mr. Richberg becomes Executive Direc- 
tor of the NEC. In that position he really 
is directing head of the New Deal super- 
cabinet. As a matter of fact, some people 





| 


in Washington refer to him as the “gen- 

eral manager of the United States.” 
Under the wording of the President's or- 

der, the Emergency Council, which is com- 


| posed of members of the President's Cabi- 
jnet and the heads of all emergency de- 


partments, such as the AAA, TVA, RFC, 
CCC, FCA, FACA, and others, is to serve 
“in an advisory capacity to the Presigent 
and the Executive Director of the National 


| Emergency Council.” 


NEXT TO PRESIDENT 


| dustrial Emergency Committee. This 1s 
taken to mean that NRA is to be drawn 

| closely under the wing of the President 

}and his assistant. 

| Then, to insure authority and coordina- 

| tion in the NEC, Mr. Roosevelt by execu- 


| tive order said that Mr. Richberg “is au- 


| thorized to execute the functions and to 
| perform the duties vested in the Council 
by the President through such persons as 


| the Executive Director shall designate, and 
|he is further authorized to prescribe such 


jrules and regulations as he may deem 
necessary to supplement, amplify, or carry 
out the purposes and intent of such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by 
j him and approved by the President under 
| he provisions of this order.” 

|A WIDE FIELD 


The vast New Deal activities in Wash- 
}ington and out in the fleid now are the 


This heads up Federal authority into! Richberg stamping ground. 


the hands of Mr. Richberg, subject to 


| He stands above cabinet officers and 


| the veto of President Roosevelt alone. It directing heads of emergency agencies. 


| 








makes of him the assistant to the Presi- 


dent and the powerful coordinator of New | 


Deal activities. 

The extent of his powers is outlined by 
the Presidential order, which said: 

“It shall be the purpose of the National 
Emergency Council (a) to provide for the 
orderly presentation of business to the 


President; (b) to coordinate inter-agency | , . _ 
| problems or organization and activity of | tightening of Government activities out 


On his shoulders will rest many of the 
detailed problems of administration and 


| policy that have so heavily burdened Presi- 
|dent Roosevelt during the past year and 
}more. On his shoulders, too, will rest the 
| task of ironing out policy conflicts among 
| the agencies of the Government. 


Mr. Richberg is turning his attention to 


|Federal agencies: (c) to coordinate and|in the country. In instructions to State 





make more efficient and productive the 
work of the field agencies of the Federal 
Government; (d) to cooperate with any 
Federal agency in performing such activi- 
ties as the President may direct; and ‘e) 
to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
President and the Executive Director of 
the National Emergency Council.” 
POWER EXTENDED 

Previous executive orders dealing with 
Mr. Richberg’s position have referred only 
to “emergency agencies” of the Govern- 
ment—or those set up under the New 
Deal. The present executive order extends 
his authority to all Federal agencies, both 
established departments and emergency 
organizations. 


Further, the order directs that the In-} 


dustrial Emergency Committee, which was 
created to coordinate the policies of the 
National Recovery Administration with 





implications. It would appear to 
foreshadow the time when employ- 
ers, through trade association or 
code authority, would bargain with 
vertical unions representing all labor 
throughout each industry. 





| tary to the President; 
| retary of the Treasury, L. W. Robert Jr. 


| directors of the NEC, he has asked them 
| to serve as liaison officers between various 


Federal agencies and to report every two 
weeks on the State of Federal activities 
anc the State of mind of the people. 


PERSONNEL OF NEC 

The elimination of the Executive Council 
by President Roosevelt's order represented 
a removal of an overlapping agency. The 
membership of the NEC and the Executive 
Council was much the same. As the NEC 
now stands, it has 33 members, and is 
made up of: 

The President of the United States 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the 
Attorney General, the Postmaster General, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

The Director of the Budget, the Sec- 
the Assistant Sec- 


The Administrator of Agricultural Ad- 
justment, the Administrator of Federal 


Emergency Relief. 


The Chairman of the Board of the Re- 
construction Finance Oorporation, the 


Transportation, the Governor of the Farm! Washington, D. C. 


| Board, and the Executive Director. 
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NOWADAYS “POKEY” OLLIE PHIPPS ACTUALLY 

















OT surprised that Ollie gets there... but that 
anyone should give the entire credit to our 
delicious cereal. We ourselves claim only this: 

If you've been having a little difficulty “making 
the grade on high,” it might be a good thing for 
you to try Post’s 40% Bran Flakes. For that logy, 
under-par feeling is often caused by a sluggish 
intestine, due to lack of bulk in the diet. 

Post's 40% Bran Flakes contains bran to supply 
that bulk you need, to help keep food wastes mov- 
ing along the intestinal tract... and to promote 
natural elimination. It also contains other parts 
of wheat, to supply that appetizing flavor. You'll 
love it! 

Post's 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 
Wheat is a product of General Foods. ec. r.corp.. ims 
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—ageing, blending and so ons 


But unless they are cured right— 
slowly and thoroughly—they just can’t 


smoke right or taste right. 


It’s slow work—curing tobacco—but 
it has a lot to do with Chesterfield’s 


milder better taste. 


Time means everything in making 
Chesterfields—that’s why They Satisfy. 





@ 1934, Licczrr & Myzas Tosacco Co, 


re the tobaccos just right.. 
to make Chesterfields milder.. 


to make them taste better.. 


+ Takes (¢ 


FN es of things happen to Chester- 
field tobaccos after they are cured 


curing. 


‘ 


STORING KENTUCKY 
BURLEY tobacco in 
special barns for air 


AUCTION SALE in one 
of the Southern to 
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‘CURING BARNS where 
tobacco is cured after 











the cigarette that's MILDER P 
the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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The “Glass House | 
Of Health’-Uncle 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 








Sam’s Eye-saver 


Federal Scientists Seek Best 
Means of Illumination to 


Safeguard Eyesight ‘of 
The Nation 
NE of the strangest houses in the 


world belongs to Uncle Sam. 

Directly across the Potomac River from 
Washington, in the shadow of the peace- 
ful Arlington Cemetery is the building 
that has been nicknamed by many “Uncle 
Sam’s Glass House of Health.” 

A strange sight meets one’s eyes when 
the house first comes into view. Glass 
walls, funnel-shaped gadgets on the roof, 
wires criss-crossing in the air. A peek 
through one of the 24 windows is even 
more mystifying. No chairs, beds, stoves, 
sinks or human home touch is apparent. 
Instead electric machinery, markings on 
the floor, and ropes that barely move in 
the soundiless air. 

What is it all about? What is this 
glass house that to some looks like a cross 
between a hothouse and an up-to-date 
apartment house tur chickens? 


Problem Not Simple; 
Much Yet to be Solved 


To these questions, Federal scientists | 
smile with that peculiar manner of a sci-| 
entist explaining the mysteries of the unl- 
verse to an inquisitive layman. 

It is here, they explain, that the scien- 
tific quest for the most modern means of 
Gaylighting the school, home and factory 
is being conducted. Here, under the su- 
pervision of the United States Public 
Health Service, the amount and effective- 
ness of the daylight that comes in through 
different shapes and sizes of windows is 
being measured. 

It’s not as simple as it all sounds. These 
measurements have been going on for 
years and still many of the problems are 
in their infant stage. For example, How 
is lighting affected by the size and shape 
of a room? What is the scientific way 
to build windows? What may architects | 
Jearn from these daylight measurement | 
studies that will give the best illumination 
in all parts of the room? These are 
merely some of the many problems the | 
Public Health Service has set out to solve. 


To Avoid Accidents; 


And to Save Eyesight 
Here is the way in which Uncle Sam's | 
@aylighting specialists explain their in-| 
vestigations: | 
“This entire study comes into the vital | 
experimental field of industrial hygiene 
and accident prevention in industry. Bad | 
illumination is a two-edged sword. It} 
causes accidents directly by obscuring 
hazardous conditiors, and indirectly, by | 
affecting the vision of workers. Rapid | 
ehanges from light to darkness or from 
@arkness to light are unpleasant and prob- | 
ably hazardous. A large insurance com- | 
any has estimated that 18 to 25 per cent) 
all industrial accidents are due to in- 
@dequate or improper lighting conditions. 
“Another well known fact is that faulty 
Righting and poor eyesight (oftentimes 
gaused in part at least by poor illumina- 
tion) are major factors in one out of 
every eight accidents. Just to show how | 
strong illumination in the daytime can} 
be: the light of the midsummer sun is| 
estimated at about 10,000 foot candle. | 
Whe light of a match on a dark night a/ 
fhundred yards away would give a mere | 
fraction of a single foot candle.” 


Experiments Must Wait 
For a Cloudless Day 


Many novel features are employed in| 
the glass house. Most striking are the 
24 windows, normally 12 feet high, fitted 
with removable shutters. In this way, the | 
height can be set at whatever point the | 
investigator desires. In a like manner, 
the room's size can be changed in a few 
minutes. All the scientist has to do is 
change a set of ropes and the unique| 
moving ceiling, made of very light plaster- 
board goes up or comes down to the de- 
sired height. This ceiling can be varied 
from 6 to 15 feet. 

In this way, the Federal investigators 
explain, the light exposures for any height 
of window can be adopted and the best | 
height for various daylight exposures can | 
be determined quickly and effectively. 

Of course, every day isn't “glass house 
Gay.” The scientists are dependent upon 
weather conditions. The type of day 
best suited for their experiments is the 
so-called “light-day.” This simply means | 
an exceptionally clear, sunny day, devoid 
of clouds. This last is exceedingly im- 
portant, scientists state, because the 
merest cloud hovering or passing over- 
head muddles thei: calculations. And/ 
these, by the way, are some of the most| 
complicated in the realm of higher math- 
pmatics. i 

Modern architecture has gone far on its | 
insistence that daylight and sun rays be 
Biven a chance to become an integral | 
part of one’s home, 

What bearing the results will have on} 
the future of America’s housing, is still an | 
unsolved problem. But the groundwork | 
is under way, and it may be that “Uncie| 
Sam's Glass House of Health” will be the | 
next major contribution of the Federal | 
Government towards better homes, better | 
eyesight, and a reduction in the number | 
of industrial accidents among the Na- 
tion’s workers. 


—— | 


Charge of Fanciful Claims 
For Common-cold Remedy 


On charges of false and misleading ad- 
Vertising of “Creomulsion,” a cough rem- 
edy sold in interstate commerce, the Creo- 
mulsion Co., Inc., of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been given until Dec. 7 to show cause why 
@ “cease and desist” order shall not be is- 
Sued against it by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Statements that the medical prepara- 
tion would clear up colds that “hung on,” 
that it would attack “the seat of the trou- 
ble,” that it would check the growth of 
germs and that it has a tonic effect use- 
ful in building up the system after colds 
and influenza constituted the objection- 
able publicity. 


More Mackerel to Eat 

How much mackerel does the American 
Public eat a year? The Atlantic Mackere] 
Fishing Industry believes that 2,200,000 
pounds of that fish is not sufficient to 
meet the deman& of consumers. Con-/ 
Sequently the National Industrial Recovery 
Board, upon request of the executive com- 
mittee of the industry, has rescinded a 
aony order that restricted production 

that figure. | 
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DESPITE obstacles, F. W. Grab, 

who recently left Washington 
for London as assistant commercial 
attache there for the Commerce 
Department, managed to arrange 
for his Scottie to accompany him. 
But it took the exchange of a dozen 
cables arid the combined efforis of 
the State and Commerce Depart- 
ments and thg 
British Em- 
bassy. In mak- 
ing arrange- 
ments for Scot- 
tie to accom- 
pany him, Mr. 
Grab found be- 
fore sailing 
that he would 
need an entry 
permit number 
from the Eng- 
lish customs 
and that the 
dog would have 
to remain in quarantine in England 
for six months before being per- 
mitted to enter. Undismayed, Mr. 
Grab sent a cable to Lynn W. Meek- 
ins, commercial attache at London, 
with the result approximately as 
follows: 

Grab to Meekins: 
of dog permit. 

Meekins to Grab: Complete em- 
bargo on hogs. 

Grab to Meekins: Dogs not hogs. 
Please cable permit number. 

Meekins to Grab: Dogs must re- 
main quarantined -ix months. 

Grab to Meekins: You're telling 
me stop please cable a permit num- 
ber immediately. 

Meekins to Grab: Kind dog. 

Grab to Meekins: Very kind stop 
won't you please cable a permit 
number immediately 

Meekins to Grab: Need detail of 
dog. 

Grab to Meekins: Dog needs it 
more than you do stop can’t sail 
without number stop please hurry. 

Meekins to Grab: Need age, size, 
breed. 

A 50-word cable from Mr. Grab 
followed and the permit number 
was received. 





Frederick D. Grab 


Cable number 


~* * 
A “BRAIN TRUST” HAVEN 
as though Mount 


17 LOOKS 
Weather, abandoned Weather Bu- 
reau station in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, might become the unof- 
ficial retreat for Brain Trusters. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, “discovered” the 
spot while hunting a secluded place 
in which to write his book, “New 
Frontiers.” On this mountain top, 
little more than an hour’s drive from 
Washington, he hid out on Sundays 
and on the other days when he 
could break away from official duties 
for a few hours. 

Far from the beaten track, amid 
mountain scenery, it was an idea! 
location for a man who wanted to 
work without interruption. Secre- 
tary Wallace was so pleased that he 
has decided to share it. He has 
turned the place over to AAA and 
Department of Agriculture budget 
officers who crave quiet and con- 
centration for working out their 
plans for the next fiscal year. 

x* re 

WHAT PRICE AUTOGRAPHS? 

AN UNIQUE and tiny shop, a 
~~ stone’s throw from Pennsylvania 
Avenue, places no premiums on 
contemporary political favorites. 
Nestled in a corner of the window 
are two signed letters, one from 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and one 
from Herbert Hoover. The price of 
each is $3.50. The shopkeeper ex- 
plained that, as far as autographs 
are concerned, President Roosevelt 
is exactly the same as his predeces- 
sor. 


xe 

A LOW-COST CAMPAIGN 
~ENATOR Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia has just reported to the 
Senate that he made no election ex- 
penditures, 


received no contribu- 
tions and in- 
dulged in no 
campaigning of 
any kind or 
character. 

“I was fortu- 
nate,” he ob- 
serves in his re- 
port, “in having 
all the major 
nominations.” 

Senator John- 
son is on the Re- 
Hiram Johnson publican - Dem- 
ocrat-Progressive - Commonwealth 
tickets. His report was in compli- 
ance with the requirement of re- 
ports on all campaign contributions 
and expenditures. 

x kk 

OFF TO THE ANTIPODES 
PROOF that there is adventure in 

the prosaic business of handling 
the mails may be found in the story 
of Charles F. Anderson, cancellation 
expert of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

For 29 years Mr. Anderson has 
travelef# over the United States for 
the Department, first in the role of 
traveling mechanician and later as 
expert in charge of the cancellation 
and issue of first-day stamps. 

Now, at 59 years of age, he has 
been given the task of going to Lit- 
tle America, homie of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic expedition, where he will re- 
mail letters for the stamp collectors 
and handle the outgoing mail of the 
Byrd expedition. 





During recent. years Mr. Anderson | specific permission prohibited.) 





estimates he has averaged 50,000 to 
75,000 miles of travel. His new as- 
signment will take him more than 
half the distance around the world 
and during the last sea journey 
from New Zealand to Little America, 
he will seen an area whicn only a 
few dozen men have ever viewed. 

“I'm not against going,” remarked 
Mr. Anderson, when asked about his 
trip. “It will be a great change not 
to carry a stack of timetables. Now 
I'll need a calendar.” 





te 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL REGULAR 


‘THE SENATE’S most regular at- 

tendant at Sunday school is Sen- 
ator M. M. Logan (Dem.) of Ken- 
tucky. Although no reports have 
been compiled on the subject, it is 
probable that no other Senator even 
approaches the record held by Mr 
Logan. 

There are undoubtedly few peopte 
in the United States who have a:- 
tended Sunday school as faithfully 
as he has. For 33 years, no matter 
what the weather or where he found 
himself on Sunday, he has always 
gone to Sunday school. 

While in Washington he teaches 
a large Sunday school class in one 
of the local churches. 

x«rt 


PAGE JACK GARNER 


A STRANGE MISCONCEPTION of 
~™ the powers of President Roose- 
velt has come to the attention of 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago, who is 
being considered for a Federal post. 
Before he left Chicago Dr. Hutch- 
ins was called to the telephone by 
a reporter who gave him this in- 
formation: 

“Doctor, we understand that Vice 
President Garner has been appoint- 
ed Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and that President Roosevelt has 
made you Vice President in his 
place.” 

The questioner, though apparently 
a college man, had not heard that 
Vice Presidents are elected. 

~x~** 


ON WISCONSIN! 


QENATOR ROBERT LA FOLLETTE 
“tells how President Roosevelt 
offered his brother Phil eight dif- 
ferent major Federal jobs, only to 
have the offer 
refused eight 
separate times. 





But in refusing 
to come to 
Washington,the 
Philip La Fol- 
lette did not set 
the style for all 
of Wisconsin. 
Many New 
Deal wheels are 
turned by men 
fromthat 
State, which 
has supplied ideas in addition to the 
personne’ to make those ideas work. 
George Matthews is keeping an 
eye on Wall Street through the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
of which he is a member. Edwin ©. 
Witte is framing a plan for unem- 
ployment reserves and old age pen- 
sions as executive director of the 
Committee on Economic Security 
which was set to work by President 
Roosevelt. 

Two of the four assistant admin- 
istrators of the FERA are Wisconsin 
men: Corrington Gill and Aubrey 
Williams. Lloyd Garrison, first 
chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, came to Washington 
on leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, to which he 
has lately returned. And A. J. Alt- 
meyer, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
as well as Frank Kuehl, counsel for 
the RFC, are also Wisconsin men 

~*t 


LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE 


WO FIGURES at the Capitol re- 

turned from recent voyages over- 
seas thoroughly converted to the 
idea of taking their holidays aboard 
ocean liners. 

James Preston, Senate librarian 
and formerly superintendent of the 
Senate Press Gallery, went to Eu- 
rope, where he spent most of his 
time delving into old manuscripts, 
a line of research connected with 
his work in the Senate library. Wil- 
liam Collins, present superintendent 
of the Senate Press Gallery, went on 
a cruise to the Gulf of Mexico. Each 
declares for an ocean vacation 
henceforth. 


x~x*re* 
PEDAGOGUE AND SAILOR MAN 
HE UNITED STATES Office of 
Education has lost the only mem- 
ber of its staff with the right to the 
title of “Skipper.” Dr. Charles R. 
Allen, one of the pioneers in the 
field of vocational education, was 
retired last month because he has 
reached the age of compulsory re- 
tirement under Civil Service. 

It was during the World War, when 
Dr. Allen did notable service in the 
vocational training of shipyard 
workers, that he first gained the 
title of “Skipper.” For many years 
“Skipper” Allen owned and sailed 
a yacht on the Atlantic coastal 
waters. In more recent years he has 
sailed 2 cabin cruiser on the Poto- 
mac. Not only because of his service 
in the sh'pyards but also because of 
his skill in navigation, his nautical 
title is well ecrned. 


(Copyright, 1934, by The United 
States News. Reproduction without 





Phillip La Follette 
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Cold in The Head? 
How You Caught It 


Through Contact With Germs, 
Not by Weather Changes 


IPS to sufferers from colds! 

A sneezing waiter is a thousand times 
more dangerous than the weather man 
Shaking hands with the owner 
of a sniffling nose is infinitely more risky 
than strolling home through the rain 
* * = A coughing barber can cause more 
colds in a week than Jack Frost does 
throughout a long Winter. 

These tips from Dr. Frank J. Jirka, 
Illinois’ State Health director, were reached 
after a series of studies showed that no 
Significant relation existed between the 
prevalence of colds and changes in weather 
conditions, except mean temperature. 

According to Dr. Jirka the main source 
of the common cold is the spreading of 
germs by close contact in the schools, fac- 
tories and other places of work and rec- 
reation. Recent investigations, he states, 
show that sudden changes in temperature, 
rainy days, windy weather, long nights, 
frosty mornings and other weather phe- 
nomena have very little to do with catch- 
ing cold. 

“Nor does climate play a particularly 
important part,” he declares, “evidence of 
which! is the fact that epidemios of colds 
take place almost simultaneously in all 
parts of the United States, in Maine and 
California, in Dakota and Florida.” 

Studies show that during a lifetime the 
average person has at least 100 colds, 
spending an aggregate of three years nurs- 
ing these infections. 

The average is two colds per person per 
year. For this vast volume of disagreeable 
illness. Dr. Jirka declares, man has his 
social and business habits to thank prin- 
cipaily. Vaccines appear to have some 
beneficial effect in preventing colds; how- 
ever, the cause of most colds is an ultra- 
microscopic organism known for want of 
a betier name as a “filtrable virus.” 








ex 730 
Controlling Disease 


Auto Drivers’ Defects as Shown 





By Laboratory Tests 








I§ there any way to reveal a person's 
basic lack of driving skill without 
waiting for death to provide the test? 

At the Massachusetts State College in 
Amherst, Dr. Harry DeSilva, with funds 
provided by the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, thinks he is on the right 
track. His experiments are reported to 
give promise of measuring the prospective 
driver’s proneness to accident, even be- 
fore he drives his first mile. The ex- 
amination is calculated, not to test rela- 
tive skill in manipulating the controls, 
but to reveal unsuspected, fundamental! 
defects existing in thousands of men and 
women, such as slowness in reacting to 
emergencies, lack of attention, extra sen- 


| sitivity to bright lights, inability to judge 


relative speeds or spaces and the like. 
Strange sights meet the visitor's eye 
in Dr. DeSilva’s psychology laboratory 
Seated in special “custom built” bodies 
undergrads and co-eds are gripping 
wheels and peering intently at a moving 
landscape in front of them. Other stu- 
dents in similar “vehicles” are watching 
for the flash of traffic lights, hurriedly 
slamming on the brakes and having their 
reactions timed automatically by time 


recorders. In a dark section of the loft 
a pair of headlights throw irritating 
beams into the eyes of other “drivers” 


who try to follow the movements of a 
black disk, which might be considered to 
be playing the role of a pedestrian. 
British Insurance Rebates 

The tests have already gone past the 
trial stage. Some 2,200 persons have sub- 
mitted to the tests and tabulations of the 
results are in progress. Practical accom- 
plishment along similar lines in England 
have been so definite that two of the 
largest British insurance companies are 
granting 10 and 5 per cent rebates on in- 
surance premiums for crivers who obtain 
Class A or Class B certificates from the 


National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology 

Among the striking conclusions obtained 
from the trial of Dr. DeSilva’s apparatus 
is one which reveals that the average per- 
son has a reaction time of approximately 
one-half second in applying the brakes 

What does this mean? It means that 
if you are an average driver, it takes one- 
half second from the time you see a red 
traffic light (or anything else which reg- 
isters on your mind that you must stop 
at once) to the time you begin to de- 
press the brake pedal. When the mo- 
torist realizes that at 60 miles an hour 
the car travels exactly 44 feet in a half 
second, it can be seen how vital the 
speed of the reaction is to the motorist’s 
safety. 

Women Become “Rattled” 

Young drivers performed better than 
their elders on the brake reaction test 
On the steering test they did not do so 
well, apparently not maintaining the de- 
gree of concentration necessary for its 
successful performance. Women were on 
a par with the men on the brake test but 
were relatively poorer at the steering 
test The examiners reported that so 
long as no “emergency” appeared in their 
field of vision, they showed average skill 


but that, as soon as unexpected condi- 
tions confronted them, they became 
“rattled” and in many cases lost their 
heads 

The tests are based on the proposition 


that the poorer crivers do not seem to 
improve with time. Increase of experi- 
ence, and presumably increase of skill, 
do not appear to reduce their accident 
rate. The e:planation offered by Dr 
DeSilva is’ that their disabilities, such as 
slowness of ‘esponse, inability to resist 
distraction or faulty vision, cannot be 
overcome by ®xperience. 

Through these tests it is hoped to elimi- 


In Our Rural Areas 





FERA Comes to Rescue of 
The Health Services 


The Public Health Service is bringing 
its scientific control of disease inte 


America’s rural areas. 

With less than 25 per cent of the rural 
population of this Nation receiving the 
bbenefit of full-time health service at the 
present time, officials of the Public Health 
Service regard the allotment of $1,000,000 
FERA funds as a step forward that will 
rectify many of the run-down heaith 


services in rural areas. 

To districts where funds are insuffi- 
cient to provide adequate health service, 
the Public Health Service will give finan- 
cial aid. It is hoped to set up full-time 
county or district health units wherever 
the need may be. However, the establishe 
ment of these rural health units are dee 
pendent upon the State or local authori- 
ties matching at least 50 per cent of tne 
Federal funds. Where State or local au- 
thorities can meet more than 50 per cent 
of the total cost of a project, Health 
Service officials will expect them to do so, 
Also, the Health Service will not con- 
tribute to any project in which the local 
authorities contribute less than 25 per 
cent of the total cost 

The effect of the depression on county 
health units is apparent when it is seen 
that in 1932 there were 616 such units, 
whereas at present the number has ae- 
clined to 550. To Yakima County, Wash- 
ington, goes the credit for having formed 
the first health unit. This was in 191] 
when State health officials asked Pubiic 
Health Service aid in setting up an agency 
to combat typhoid fever. 








nate many unsafe drivers from the road. 
An individual’s knowledge of his weak 
points, it is believed, would aid in over- 
coming them through additional care. 











This is the amazing sen- 
sation of Radio—the new 
RCA Victor Magic Brain. As 
the human brain directs the 
body, this “Brain” directs the 
new RCAVictor World-Wide 
Radios. Buy no set until you 
see this modern miracle! @@ 
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THIS WEEK’S EDITION—NET FIGURES NOT YET AVAILABLE 











HE Saturday Evening Post has more subscribers today 

than ever before in its history. 

Every week, for more than a year, subscriptions have 
increased. 

Newsstand sales are going up, too. Week after week 
more new readers buy the Post. 

Why? 

The answers fill our mailbags every day. 

“We honor a magazine,” the letters proclaim, “that 
has the courage of its convictions.” 


HE Saturday Evening Post is American, not partisan. 

It is consistent—not swayed by changing fads and fancies. 

It is timely—many of its articles are important news beats. 

It is honest—never farming out favors to any faction. 

It is edited with the conviction that the substantial American is fundamen- 
tally sound and farseeing. 

That’s why millions of America’ s most intelligent, progressive, and respon- 
sible men and women never miss an issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 
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A Busy Week at ‘Treasury: 
Budget in the Making . . . 





Conferences on Expenditures of Next Fis- 
cal Year; the HOLC Bond Issue; Silver 


Purchases 





HREE TIMES last week Secretary Mor- 

genthau trod the few steps which 
separate the Treasury building from the 
White House. 

The first time he went for lunch and 
stayed four hours to discuss the budget 
with President Roosevelt and Daniel W 
Bell, Acting Director of the Budget. 

The second time he took along his spe- 
cial assistant, Dr. Jacob Viner, who has 
been making several special studies on 
Treasury matters. While not disclosed, it 
is believed the discussion centered on 
taxes. 

The third time that Secretary Morgen- 
thau crossed Executive Avenue, he entered 
the White House with Dr. Viner, Dr. E. 
A. Goldenweiser, chief of the Federal Re- 
serve Board's Research Division, and for- 
mer Senator Robert L. Owen. The latter 
laid his plan for a central bank and a 
commodity dollar before the Government 
officials, who listened patiently but gave 
him little encouragement. 

FLOTATION OF HOLC BONDS 

LTHOUGH THE STUDY of the recent 

flotation of Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration bonds through a private banking 
syndicate had not been completed, Treas- 
ury officials were disappointed in advance 
reports, which indicated that the average 
units of sale were about $20,000. 

If later reports confirm this, the Treas- 
ury will not use this method again. It 
had hoped that the average unit of sale 





PROSPECTS FOR INVES 


would be as low as $5,000. The object of 
using this method was to get the bonds 
into the hands of small investors. 
SILVER PURCHASING 
{= TREASURY continues with its sil- 
ver purchasing policy, buying silver at 
irregular intervals from various parts of 
the world. Secretary Morgenthau dis- 
closed last week that the Treasury was 
buying silver directly from the Mexican 
Government. Bids are sent to the Mex- 
ican Government whenever it has any 
silver to offer. This is the only case of 
silver being bought directly from a for- 
eign government. 


THE BOND MARKET 

7HILE the prices of Government secur- 

ities were steady the first few days 
of last week, they tended to fall off to- 
ward the end of the week, except for the 
HOLC bonds, which rose a little bit to 
narrow the difference between them and 
other Treasury obligations. 
TREASURY BILLS TENDERS 
[ous for the $75,000,000 Treasury 

bills offered Oct. 26 were accepted at 
an average price of 99.905, compared with 
99.900 the week before. Once more the 
Treasury invited bids for another issue 
of $75,000,000 in 182-day Treasury bills 
Tenders closed Nov. 1. On this issue the 
Treasury received an average price of 


ENTS, 
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HOW THEY LOOK TO BANKERS 


Note of Harmony With Government Struck in Convention; 
Suggestions on Securities Act 





“Greater cooperation with the Admin- 
istration” is the predominant rhythm of 
the Nation's bankers. 

From their convention at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., largest since the 
“boom year” of 1929, the Investment 
Bankers Association joined voices with 
the recent convention of the American 
Bankers Association in a chorus of co- 
operation with President Roosevelt and 
the Governmental agencies. Objective of 
both associations was the effort to hasten 
recovery and open the frozen capital mar- 
ket. With that end in view, the invest- 
ment bankers, who market the securities 
of the Nation, asked their president to 
appoint a liaison committee to talk coop- 
erative measures with the Administra- 
tion. 

From the opening forum on investors’ 
problems until the final meeting, keen 
interest was shown at all sessions. The 
security bankers discussed such vital is- 

ex a the Securities Act, the effect of 

Tennessee Valley Authority on pub- 
lic utility securities, Government aid to 
railroads, municipal credit, and other ma- 
jor problems which face the Nation. 


AN ECONOMIST ADVISES 

The investor's problem, according to 
Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, Princeton econ- 
omist and financial expert, is to find se- 
curities which offer safety, income and 
liquidity. He advised investors to buy 
eommon stocks, real estate and commodi- 
ties, which, he thinks, will improve at 
the expense of high-grade bonds. 

Speaking on the subject of capital loans, 
George W. Bovenizer, retiring president 
ef the association, told the 500 delegates 
that capital is not on a strike, but is 
eagerly seeking sound and productive em- 


ployment. 

“Capital is cautious,’ Mr. Bovenizer 
went on to say. “You can not legislate 
eonfidence. Given assurance of produc- 


tive employment, capital will respond in- 
Btantly and our problems will diminish. 

In the opinion of I. B. A.’s president, 
the outlook is better than a year ago, but 
“the investment banking business con- 
tinues at a low ebb and there is not as yet 
any steady or sustained recovery.” 

The I. B. A. code, he said, was the great- 
est step ever made in stopping unfair 
practices and recent changes have made 
the Securities Act “more workable and 
equitable to private enterprise.” 

Several bankers complained that SEC 
forms were still too rigid, requiring from 
all firms certain data which are important 
in only a few cases. They urged the use 
of special forms for different industries. 
This, they said, could be done without 
new legislation and would make it much 
easier to issue securities. 


REVIVING RAIL PROFITS 

On the subject of railroad securities, 
the convention heard Fairman R. Dick, 
@ banker and director of several railroads, 
say, “The railroads as a whole are in a 
state of collapse, alleviated by loans of 
Government money. Failing a restoration 
of earnings, this assistance must become 
permanent and that means Government 
ownership.” 

The bankers seemed to feel that the 
plight of the railroads was due to their 


inability to agree on unified action in the | 


past. This situation they hoped would be 
corrected by the newly formed American 
Association of Railroads. 

Declaring that savings on railroad labor 
Were-barred, the bankers said the only 
Way to revive profits was to raise rates. 
They also urged Congress to act promptly 
on the recommendations of the Federal 
Coordinator of Railroads for a unified 
system of rail, water and highway reg- 
ulations in an effort to prevent waste and 
duplication. 

Another group of securities intimately 
affected by Governmental action is the 
public utility issues. Wendell L. Willkie, 
president of the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, critized the TVA 
as an instance of Government competition 
with private business. Most private com- 
panies, he said, are selling electricity at 
lower rates than TVA, when all factors 
are taken into consideration, including 
the small amount TVA pays in taxes. 

The investment bankers' Committee on 
Public Service Securities reported that 
values of these securities were dependent 


on rates set by Government commissions | 


and that while the TVA project was a 
challenge to industry, the threat to Ppub- 
lic utility investments was greatly ex- 
azgeerated. 

However the bankers may have felt 
about public utility securities, they re- 
feiced over the report of the Committee 


on Municipal Securities. For the first 
time in five years this committee reported 
an upturn in municipal bonds. This they 
attributed to improved tax collections. 

While cities of more than 30,000 popu- 
lation had $3,245,000,000 of municipal 
securities in default last Winter, accord- 
ing to the report, this figure is now only 
$450,000,000 The total of tax-exempt 
State and city bonds in default was esti- 
mated ty the Committee as 10 per cent of 
the $16,000,000,000 outstanding, while ac- 
tually only 1 per cent is past due. 

Securities of the Federal Government 
are bringing higher prices than a year ago. 
The report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment and Farm Loan Bonds stated that 
this was because of purchases made by 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. 
“The investing public,” the report said, 
“have not been, and are not now, as large 
purchasers of Government obligations as 
they have been in the past.” 

The sole resolution passed by the con- 
vention asked the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to furnish more information on 
Joint Stock Land Bank statements so 
that investors can better appraise the 
value of the banks’ bonds. 

The Committee expressed its opinion 
that the present gap between the prices 
of Home Owners Loan Corporation bonds 
and other Federal securities would be 
closed when new issues slacked off. 


FOREIGN SECURITIES AIDED 


On the subject of foreign securities, J. 
Reuben Clark, president of the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council, reported 
successful agreements with the govern- 
ments of Brazil and the Dominican Re- 
public. The Council is now negotiating 
with the German Government for bet- 
ter terms for American holders of Ger- 
man bonds. Mr. Clark said the trade 
agreements which the State Department 
is negotiating with foreign governments 
should aid foreign security holders. 

The Committee on Foreign Securities 
reported that foreign governments are 
now giving more attention to their exter- 
nal debts; that 61 per cent of the $8,000,- 
000,000 of foreign loans held in this coun- 
try are not in default. 

While holders of foreign securities have 
suffered large losses during the depres- 
sion, the Committee on Commercial 
| Credit reported that losses on commercial 
paper had been infiinitesimal. Commer- 
cial paper now outstanding is the high- 
est it has been since 1931. 





50 Millions More 
In Security Issues 


Financial Houses Still Lead in 
Sales of Paper 





Almost fifty million dollars’ worth of 
securities were approved by the SEC dur- 
ing September. This brings the total 


| amount approved since the Securities Act | 


| became effective, up to $1,209,157,000. 
| The largest amount of new securities 
| continues to be for financial firms. Al- 
| though comprising only 10 of the 36 issues 
approved, they accounted for $35,292,000 
of the total of $49,600,000. 

New commercial and industrial issues 
totaled $7,949,000, while approved issues 
for reorganizations amounted to $6,390,000. 
| A total of 827 issues have been approved 
between July 7, 1933, and Oct. 1, 1934. Of 
these, 353 have been for industrial se- 
curities, 263 for reorganizations, and 211 
for financial companies. 

On Oct. 31 the SEC announced a new 
rule which exempted certificates of de- 
posit issued in exchange for Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation bonds from all reg- 
ulations under the Securities Act. 
purpose of this, the Commission explained, 
is to facilitate real estate reorganizations 
where the plans call for an exchange of 
HOLC bonds. > 





The Republic Steel Corporation is the 


first to use one of the new simplified, 


forms for filing a security registration 
application with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The new form, D-1A, is the one for 
| certificates of deposit of securities orig- 
| inally issued by the company asking for 
their deposit. 

On Oct. 29 the Republic Steel Corpora- 


tion, filed its application in which it is| 


| calling for deposit 595,608 shares of its 6 
per cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, which nas a market value of $23,- 
452,000. 

“These shares are being called for de- 
posit in connection with the proposed ac- 


The | 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
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QTATISTICAL data indicate continuation of slow upward trend of pro- 
~ duction, a gain in car loadings and increase in construction contracts 
Chart shows a rise in index for fifth successive week. 
debit statistics indicated some improvement recently in turnover of bank 
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JTOMOBILE production lower as one leading company practically has 


models and other companies are close to 


November is expected to be the low month for automobile 
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FREIGHT LOADINGS SHOW GAIN 
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TOCKS slightly lower in the week in quiet trading. The turnover 
3,991,000 shares compared with 3,263,000 in the week before and the 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 


Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
in different units, 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


ESPITE decline in miscellaneous freight, largest single classification 
of carloadings, total traffic handled in week ended Oct. 20 increased in 


mainly to gain in coal shipments. Total 


loadings 640,280, gain of 4,641 cars. 
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PRICES RECEDE 








was 


$82.02. While the activity is much less 


than this time last year the price average is slightly better. 
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RODUCTION of steel made a slight gain in week ended Oct. 27 al- 
though the rate of operation remained about 25 per cent of capacity. 
Production has shown no material change in last four weeks. 
been only slight fluctuations in demand for individual products. 
in demand from automobile industry expected soon. 
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of code. 
Oct. 20 at 1,181 thousands tons. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE AVERAGE RECEDES 
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NDEX of wholesale commodity prices (Fisher's) based on 100 as average 
for 1926, receded to 78.8 from 79 in week before. 
Lowest thus far in 1934 was 72.2 in January; 


secutive weekly decline. 
highest, 80.2, in September. 
+ 





AVERAGE OF BOND PRICES RISES 


EMAND for soft coal has slowed at a time when it should be strenger. 
Buyers holding off lest in hope of changes in price-fixing provisions 
Bureau of Mines estimated daily average output in week ended 
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before, about $68,000,000 par value. 


porate issues rose slightly from $93.37 to $93.67. 
were irregular in trading; other bonds steady. 
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SEC’S FIRST STOP ORDER 
AGAINST A SECURITY ISSUE 


Requirement of Fair Dealing With Public is Exercised 


In Action by 


Commission 





| 
| A company that offers its securities to 
ithe public “seeks to assume trusteeship 
of other peoples’ money” and is therefore 
required to show some evidence of “open, 
|fair, and careful dealing.” So said the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in 
| issuing its first stop order. 
False Appraisal Charged 

The SEC is required by the Securities 
Act to issue a stop order whenever it 
finds that registration applications con- 
tain untrue statements. A_ stop order 
against a security prohibits its being sold 
in interstate commerce and its listing on 
any stock exchange. 


orders are subject to the review of Federal 
courts. 








| quisition of the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Company and the Truscon Steel 
Company by the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


Company for the registration of 888,397 
additional shares of stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange has been approved 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Applications for temporary registration 
filed on Form 2 by the following issuers 
were granted last week: 

Shinyetsu Electric Power Company, 
Ltd., First Mortgage 6% Per Cent Sink- 
ing Fund Bonds, due Dec. 1, 1952, amount 
listed: $6,430,000; Toho Electric Power 
Company, Ltd., First Mortgage (Kansai 


Upon application of | 
the affected party, the Commission's stop | 


The application by Continerital Can | 


in connection with the application of the 
| Haddam Distilling Corporation to register 
an issue of $250,000 in stock. The action 
| is based on the Commission's opinion that 
“false and misleading values” were placed 
on the company’s property in appraisals 
included on the company’s application. 
Before issuance of the stop order, the 
company was asked to file another appli- 
cation, but the second one also contained 
information which, according to the SEC, 
“cannot be considered other than false.” 
SEC investigators charged that the 
value of the company’s assets had been 
considerably padded and challenged it 
“both as to result and method.” The tes- 
timony, according to the SEC statement, 
clearly shows that some of the machinery 
and equipment “were never seen by the 


Exemption From Code 
For Weavers of Rattan 


Hand weavers of cane and rattan chairs, 
who do their work at home, are now ex- 
empt from the minimum wage provisions 
of the ‘urniture-manufacturing industry 
code. A ruling to this effect has just been 
made by the NRA, after 20 firms, cldiming 
| to represent practically all of the home 
work of the industry, appealed for an 
amendment. 

Minimum piece rates will be paid for 
home work by the industry, and em- 
ployers have agreed to collect all cane 
chairs at least once a week, as well as to 
limit the services of home workers to 40 
hours a week. 





Division) Sinking Fund 7 Per Cent Se- 
ries A Gold Dollar Bonds, due 1955, 
‘amount listed: $8,550,000; and Tokyo! 


Electric Light Company, Ltd., First Mort- 
gage Gold (Coupon) Bonds, 6 Per Cent 
Dollar Series, due June 15, 1953, amount 
listed: $59,399,000. 

The application of the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange for extension of unlisted 
trading privileges on Cord Corporation 
Common Stock was approved. Its similar 
application covering Claude Neon Lights, 
Inc., was denied. 

Registration upon the New York Curb 
Exchange of 185,250 shares of common 
Stock, $1 par value, of Sonotone Corpo- 
ration was approved by the Commission. 

Registration on the New York Stock 
Exchange and Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
of 400,000 shares of common stock, $5 par 
value, of Mesta Machine Company, was 
| approved. 


A Credit Control System 
For Printing Ink Industry 


Whether or not the printing ink manu- 
facturing industry should be permitted to 
adopt a national credit control system, 
| is a problem which is concerning the NRA. 

At hearings held this past week, printing 
ink manufacturers claiming to represent 
the views of 90 per cent of the industry 
urged that the industry be allowed to 
set up a credit system designed to curtail 
the amount of long-term credits hitherto 
extended to customers. Objections to the 
plan were voiced by some manufacturers 
as well as by the NRA research and plan- 
ning division, which contended that it was 
the division’s pohcy to oppose any re- 

| Strictions on individual price practices. 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


OND market showed about same gross total of transactions as ‘n week 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended Oct. 27, where available. 


Average price of 40 domestic cor- 
Government obligations 




















| appraiser, despite the fact he was clearly 


obligated to inspect them by the con- 
tract.” 

It was also charged by the Commis- 
Sion that “the nature and character of the 
property has been misdescribed,” and that 
“depreciation was regularly ignored.” 

In reply to the question which asks the 
amount paid to promoters, the SEC claims 
the registrant answered “none,” whereas 
in answer to another question the com- 


pany “lists four of its officers as pro- 
moters” who received “stock in payment 
for property or services.” 

The Commission ruled that the regis- 
trant is denied the right “to substitute the 
appraisal of an entirely different appraisal 
company” as it had shown “a neglect and 
folly that approaches fraud.” 

Consequently, for the protection of the 
investing public, the Commission felt 
called upon to issue its first stop order. 


Railway Pensions: 
Retirement Board 
Still Funetioning 


Applications to Be Received, 
Despite Injunction, Pend- 
ing Final Ruling; Law Re- 
garded as Workable 








The validity of the Railroad Retirement 
Act, declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 


will undoubtedly be determined finally by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
| Should the Appellate Court of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, to which the Govern- 
ment is preparing to appeal, confirm the 
finding of the lower court, the Govern- 





ment will take the case up; should the 
Appellate Court decision overrule the 
lower court, the railroads, who are seek- 
ing to enjoin any operation of the retire- 
ment system, will ask for a ruling by the 
highest tribunal 

Chief Justice Wheat's order, which gives 
permanency to an injunction against the 
Railroad Retirement Board and restrains 
the Government from enforcing the pro- 
visions of the act, carries into effect his 
opinio handed down a fortnight ago, 
holding the act to be unconstitutional on 
the ground that it attempted to regulate 
intrastate commerce 


In denying the motion of Hammond E. 
Chaffetz, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, to stay his order until the Ap- 
pellate Court has ruled on the case, 
Chief Justice Wheat explained that he had 
no authority to supersede a restraining 
order against an act which he had de- 
clared of no force and effect because of 
its unconstitutionality. 

Highest Division to Be Sought 

Justice Department attorneys were in- 
structed officially last week by Acting 
Attorney General Biggs to proceed with 
the Government's appeal from the Dis- 


trict Court's decision. The case Will un- 
doubtedly be carried to the Supreme 
Copirt after the Appellate Court has 


passed judgment. 


While the question of the validity of 
the Railroad Retirement Act is pending 
before the Appellate Court, the Railway 
Retirement Board anmnounced that it 
would continue to function. 

“So far as the limited funds at its dis- 


posal will permit, the Board will continue 
to receive formal applications for annu- 
ities, to carry on correspondence concern- 
ing the applications and other matters 
relating to the operation of the Board 
and Railroad Retirement Act. Applica- 
tions will be checked and prepared for 
verification from carriers’ records. 

Board Content With Law 

The Board, after three months’ experi- 
ence, has reached the conclusion the Act, 
in its essential features, “is sound, work- 
able and practicable.” Regulations by the 
Board had “dispelled doubts that other- 
wise might have existed, and have pro- 
vided for a smooth administration.” 

“While the Board may later offer sug- 
gestions for amendments,” the annofince- 
ment stated, “these would be such as 
would arise under actual experience with 
any legislation involving so broad a field 
and so comprehensive a ‘system. The 
Board regards it as significant that in the 
action brought by the carriers there is 
very little dispute as to the proper inter- 
pretation of the Act.” 

Chief Justice Wheat’s decree, in addi- 
tion to enjoining the Board from taking 
action vo collect railroad payments for 
the pension fund, restrains the Board 
from requiring carriers to furnish infor- 
mation concerning their employes, such 
as the Board would find necessary in en- 
forcing the law. 

Act Assailed by 134 Roads 

The Railroad Retirement Act, passed at 
the last session of Congress, was chal- 
lenged »by 13‘ Class 1 railroads. The Act 
provides that all railroads in interstate 
or intrastate commerce shall deduct 2 
per cent of tneir employes’ wages and 
salaries and place these deducted earn- 
ings into a pension fund. 

The railroads’ share in the pension fund 
would amount to twice as much as the 
workers’ contributions. Railroads at the 
time of hearings on the suit stated that 
that they would have to contribute more 
than $90,000,000 in the first few years of 
the pension fund’s operation. 
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New Readers This Week— 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and with- 
out the loss of time, which would be made nec- 
essary by publishing on coated paper and in 
magazine form. 


But you will note that nevertheless the arti- 
cles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective. For they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 


current developments. 
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Bank Handicaps 
In Extension of 
Business Credit 


Restrictions Grants of 
Loans in Great Amounts 
For Long Terms: Efforts 
To Remove Obstacles 


on 


Premier promoter of the program of 


mor? loans to industry is Jesse H. Jones 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. His advice to the bankers 


turned back upon thr 
Washington 
head of 


wes dramaticalls 
Administraticn last week in 
by A. P. Giannini, of California 


the Bank of America, who wanted Mr 
Jones to tell him why so few loans to in- 
dustry were being made by the Federal 
Reserve banks 

“Of 500 applications for ioans to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco,’ 
gaicq Mr. Giannini, “only one was ap- 
proved. Why was this? 


Asked if the loans were good, Mr. Gian- 
nini said they were excellent 

“Then why didn't you make them your- 
self?” retorted Mr. Jones 

The answer was that they 
loans, on which bank examincrs 
askance Here the two hankers 
deadlocked on a basic difficulty that faces 
many businesses in need of credii 

Bank Credit Unavailable 

The ordinary sources of 
largely closed on account of the reluct- 
ance of private investors to risk their 
money. The commercial banks are not 
organized on a basis for meeting this 
need, although pressure has been put on 


were capital 
look 


were 


Capllai are 


examiners recently to allow longer-term 
loans 
To fill this gap nthe Nation's credit 


facilities, the RFC and the Reserve banks 
were authorized by the Seventy-third 
Congress to make such loans. Numerous 


resirictions, however, hav prevented 
them from doing a great deal 
Loans of this type actually disbursed 


by the RFC amount to only $3,300,000, al- 
though there are authorizations for iend- 
ing $20,000,000. Loans approved number 
327. Such loans by the Federal Reserve 
banks total $6,149,000 
Authority for Bank Loans 

A Way around one obstacle to the ex- 
tension of industrial loans by banks was 
provided last week by J. F. T. O'Connor 
Comptroller of the Currency 

This obstacle is a provision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Law which forbids member 
banks to lend more than 10 per cent of 
their combined capital and surplus to an\ 
one '‘orrower. This places a limit on the 
amount such banks may lend when they 
have clients with good credit and large 
financial needs 

At this point Mr. O'Connor, in coopera- 
tion with the RFC and the Reserve Banks 
steps into the picture 

“Loans in excess of the limit referred 
to may be made,” said Mr. O'Connor in 
his ruling. “provided that the bank first 
gets a commitment from the RFC or a 

















Where Government 
Money Goes —— 


Sinking Fund Payment Raises 
Total Outlay; Deficit Passes 
Billion-dollar Mark 




































J SSDERAL xpenditure wel ip las 
v Th i 
anil SINKINgE il Ing payment C ne cu 
l vea T! alone accounted for $8s 
400.000 of total of $173,600,000 
Expenditures for the week exceeded the 
Government's income by $135,700,000. This 
was ug Oo pu Federal deficit for 
year ove billion-dollar 
1é han tw t was a year 
ago 
Ord iseS were u nost $50,- 
000,000 300,600, But tu includes 
the huge sinking fund item. Without this 
item, ordinary expe were lower than 
they have been for the last four weeks. 
Inte payments were almost $40,000,000 
less than they were the week before 


spending 


lower t 


emergency 
had been for 
months, amounting to only $36,300,000 
compared with $47,600,000 for the previous 
While ] tl items were 
lower than a week ago, the largest de- 
the sums expended for 
lief and public ‘ks. The FERA needed 
only $3.000,000 last week, which was $5,- 
300,000 less than the week before and the 
been in more than seven 
weeks. PWA expenses were down $3,800,- 
000 to $21,600,000 


pur- 


two 


Federal 


poses wa 


lor 





week almost a he 


vere in 






iowest it has 


Federal Reserve Bank to take over the 
excess amount 

This applies 
which are members of t 
system 
The RFC has issued i i 
g banks how to obtain the commitment: 
referred to by Mr. O’Conno1 

Two Types of Aid 

Additional aid extended last week by the 

RFC reported by Mr. Jones under two 


banks, all of 


Federal Reserve 


oO nat 











been au- 
half the 


Saginaw 


$4,402.500 has 
the payment of 
Bank of 


a i0an Ol 
ad to permit 


S in the closed 





Second, jwogress toward 
lion of new mortgage loan 
signed in part to take over 
gages held by closea banks. Sale of such 
mortgages, revamped on a sound basis, 
will provide the closed banks with cash to 





! organiza- 
ompanies, de- 
lrozen mort- 


pey off their depositors and at the same 
time will give carning assets to the new 
mortgage companies 

A still more important purpose which 
these new corporations are expected to 
serve is the improvement of the mort- 
gage market, particularly the market for 
large mortgages on hotels, apartment 
houses, office buildings and other com- 


mercial structure 
Loans for Home Owners 

Mortgage loans for home 
available in large volume 
2,800 financial institutions belonging to 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
So it was announced in a statement by 
the presidents of the twelve Federe! Home 
Loan Banks, who held their semi-annual 
meeting in Washington recently 

Loans of this type are on the increase, 
it was pointed out, the reason assigned 
being the improved tone of the real es- 
tate market. 


owners are 


through the 
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Little Similarity Between the’ Two 
Systems: Fewer Restrictions on 
English Banks, Survey Shows 


banking system is;supervision of the English banks. There 
American is no minimum capital requirement. No 
examination of the banks is ever made by 
the government; nor are any reports of | 
condition, except as indicated, concerning | 
any phase of the bank’s affairs required 
by either the Bank of England or the 
government. Nothing in the nature of min- 
imuwmn reserves, places where reserves are 
to be kept. or types of assets in which a/ 
bank may invest its funds is controlled by | 


British 
sound than the 
system but its method of organization 
makes possible saner and more satistac- 
tory operation, is the conclusion set forth 
in an analysis of both systems published 
in The Guaranty Survey, issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York (Oct. 29) 

In a recent editorial discussion of “Eng- 
land and Recovery,” Professor Raymond 





ge r the 


no more 


Moley stated: “The English banking sys- 
tem is fortified by generations of wise law or regulation. 
banking legislation.” This statement 15 In other words, an English bank may 


and does, invest its funds in any type of 
loan or security that it sees fit, whether 
of a capital nature, against stocks, bonds, 
real estate, including farm, residential], and | 
business property in unsecured loans /| 
based upon balance sheets, or simply upon 
character. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


The Bank of England 
tral bank, was created by 


partly true, the Guaranty Survey admits, 
adding that “the wisdom of English bank- 
ing legislation lies mainly in its scarcity 
It is the tradition of sound bank manage- 
ment, combined with a minimum of un- 
necessary government interference, that 
explains the strength of » British sys- 
tem.” 


SYSTEMS NOT SIMILAR 


The article continues 
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It is difficult to compare the Engl liam and Mary in 1694. Three years later 
banking ssstem with that in the United it was closed and remained so until 1708, 
States because there is very little similar- when it was reopened. In 1816 the capital 
itv in the two s} 1s. A contrast, hew- | was fixed at £14,553,000, all of which is 
ever. discloses interesting features| now held by the public 





Like the joint stock banks, the Bank of 
England operates with a free hand: at no 
time is it subject, apparently, to regulation, 
domination, or control by government 
officials or members of Parliament. In! 
fact, apart from statutory provisions reg- 
ulating the issue of notes, the grant of 
loans to the State, and the publication of | 
a weekly account, there is only one real 
prohibition imposed upon the Bank of 
England; and that that the bank is 
debarred for all time from using any of its 
funds in dealing in merchandise or wares 
of any description 

Its directors have full and absolute con- 
trol of the bank's affairs and are nominally 
elected by the stockholders, although, in 
practice, the board is virtually selt-per- 
petuating. As now constituted, the board 
numbers 26, including merchants, indus- 
trialists, and private bankers 
addition to the purchase of 


and is particularly appropriate at present 
when the virtues of the English banks are 
being so generally extolled 

A careful analysis of the banking and 
monetary policies of the two cou.tries 
will show that, under the English sy:tem, 
the banking business has been handled 
more effectively during ten years of de- 
pression than has been the case in Amer- 
ica during the depression that began in 
the latter part of 1929 

Such a study. however, will not show 
that the English banks and industrial con- 
cerns are sounder than those in America, 
but simply that their method of organ- 
ization makes possible saner and more 
satisfactory operations 

According to the laws of England, any 
group of not less than seven may form a 
joint company to engage in the banking 
business. Such a company is required to 
e upon organization, with the Reg- In 





ister securi- 





istrar of Companies, giving the names, ties and the discount of bills, the Bank 
occupations, and addresses of its mem- of England serves as the bank of issue. 
bers. the amount of share capital, the Its fiduciary issue of £260,000,000 is the 


number of shares into which it is divided,| maximum amount of currency that may 
the amount called, and other details of a|be outstanding against securities at any 
similar nature, which are equivalent to our | one time, except that, upon application by 
statutes and by-laws. This same informa- the bank to the Treasury Department, the 
tion must be filed annually amount may be temporarily increased. 
This provision is, of course, for the pur- 
FEWER RESTRICTIONS ABROAD pose of safeguarding the needs of the 
The company required to em- | country against periods of emergency. The 
ploy a firm of auditors at its annual gen- government may not, however, impose an 
eral meeting, to audit its books semi- | increase in the amount of currency issue 
annually, and to present a report of con- upon the bank; this is left solely to the 
ditions to the stockholders’ meeting at | judgment and discretion of the institu- 
the close of each year. A copy of the bal- 


, ay & ily tion’s Board of Directors 
ance sheet must also be filed annually 
with the Registrar of Companies, and in CONFUSION OF AMERICAN LAWS 
February and August of each year a state- In America the banking laws are a hodge- 
ment must be made up and put in 4 con- podge of rules, regulations, and super- 
spicious place in the registered office of yision. Every State in the Union has its 
the company and also in every branch own banking law and issues charters au- 
where business is carried on. Directors Of | thorizing the creation of banks. The Fed- 
the company are not liable for losses pro- era] Government, through the Comptroller 
vided they act within their powers as laid of the Currency,. may issue charters to 
down in the company’s constitution and engage in the banking business in any 
with such care as is reasonably to be ex- gtate. There have also been Federal cen- 
pected of them tral banking institutions; but none has 
Aside from these general provisions Of oytlived a period of 21 years, although in 
the English law, there is no regulation or other countries their life has exceeded a! 
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—_ bee } * on the history of American banking. The 
/ @ Federal Reserve system was devised, after 

/ ~~» p : long and careful study and deliberation, | 

é LLG by some of the outstanding statesmen and 
7 business leaders of modern times; it is 


may depend on 


the little things 
you can be sure of 


ata STATLER HOTEL 


century. In the United States, politics has 
invariably spelled their doom 

For the Federa] Reserve banks to suffer 
a similar fate would be a serious blight 


amply capitalized; and it provides the 
elasticity that a currency such as ours 
requires, thereby meeting the need of sea- 


BRITISH vs. AMERICAN BANKING 





sonal business operations in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Moreover, the currency base, as stipu- 
lated originally by the Federal Reserve 


Act, 40 per cent of which is gold, creates | 


the soundest money the country has ever 


| known. The 12 Federal Reserve banks and 


their branches have worked out among 
themselves a system for clearing checks 
and for the collection of time items that 
is indispensable to the member institutions. 

Admittedly there are some defects in 
the Reserve system that should be 
remedied, and the revision of certain fea- 
tures of the act would unquestionably im- 
prove its effectiveness in times of depres- 
sion, as well as of active business. 


STATE LAWS LAX 

The organization of State and national 
banks has been a race of competitive lax- 
ity between the Federal banking author- 
ities on the one side and the respective 
State banking departments on the other. 
Literally any group that could raise the 


minimum capital requirements, which for | 


a number of years was $25,000 in the case 
of a national bank and in many States 
only $10,000 in the case of State banks, 
could get a charter. There has »%een no 
fixing of a safe ratio of capital to the 
amourt of deposits a bank could receive, 
nor anything to prevent a bank from in- 
vesting all of its capital in building and 
fixtures. 

The one factor that has probably been 
more responsible than any other for our 
bank failures has been the 
granting charters without any attempt to 
limit the number of banks organized in 
any one locality. There have been instances 
of four banks in towns of 1,200 to 2,000 
population, as well as an excessive num- 
ber of banks in towns dependent entirely 
on one industry. These institutions have 
competed keenly with each other, and the 
natural consequence has been the payment 
of high rates of interest for deposits and 
the making of unsound loans. 

Many other comments pertiment to the 
situation could be made; but, in view of 
the foregoing, it is not surprising what we 
have had many bank failures. And i: is 
a rather obvious fact that the bankers 
themselves are not wholly to blame for 
our banking ills, but that our law-making 
bodies, both State and national, are a 
responsible. 


FREEDOM OF BRITISH BANKS 

The records show that England in the 
past has had the same kind of banking 
troubles that America has experienced. 
Since 1700 many banks in England, some 
with branch systems, have come and gone. 
Losses to depositors have resulted. But 
England has not seen fit to nationalize 
her banks. Her policy of “hands off bank- 
ing” remains inviolate; and therein lies 
the secret of the great success of the Eng- 
lish banking system and of its invaluable 
assistance in building up the trade and 
commerce of the Empire. 

Of equal, if not greater, importance has 
been the feeling of mutual confidence that 
exists among the bankers, the government 
officials, and the public. During the ses- 
sion of Parliament in the Spring of 1934, 
a member raised the question whether, in- 
asmuch as the trade of the country was 
so dependent upon the proper functioning 
of the banks, the government. should not 
enact laws designed to control their oper- 
ations in some respects. He made no prog- 
ress with the proposal; and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, The Right Honorable 
Neville Chamberlain, came forward imme- 
diately with a defense of the banks, say- 
ing that their cooperation with trade and 
industry was al] that could be desired. 

Unfortunately, the reputable American 
bankers have not enjoyed the same con- 
fidence that the English bankers have expe- 
rienced, Yet the facts prove indisputably 
that the banks of America have stood 
ready at all times to serve industry and 
commerce, aS well as the government, as 
willingly as have the English banks. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that member banks of the Federal 
Reserve system alone on June 30 held 34% 





Proposed Security Issues 











The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
|may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-over. The registration follows 
1934 





October 29, 
LACKAWANNA BEER AND ALE CORPORA- 
| TION, Scranton, Pa proposing to issue 
| $15¢€,000 Common Stock, 100,000 shares of $1 
par value to be offered at $1.50 per share 
Officers of the Company are Fred J. Heus- 
ter, president, John A. Little, secretary and 
David James, treasurer, all of Scranton, Pa 
OUTHLAND INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Shreveport, La., proposing to issue $250.000 
Self-Liquidating Collateral Trust Notes 
dated December 1, 1934, to be offered at $100 


| 

» “0 | The proceeds from sale of the Notes is to 
| be used to purchase automobile notes se- 
| 
| 
| 


va 


cured by chattel mortgages The business 
of the Company is the purchase of individ- 
ial automobile notes and making small/ 
| loans to individual borrowers. H. A. Blocker | 
| president, and C. H. Lyons and A 
| Block are directors of the Company, all 





of Shreveport. (Note This statement was 
previously filed and withdrawn and is now 

















i. > 
refiled.) 
Presid f Hotel I ‘ UTILITIES D'HAITI, New York, a corpora- 
* olyt_tj j S » > \ > ie Mr. F. A. McKowne, President c tele Statler Co., Inc., inspects tion organized August 23, 1934, to operate 
e Night-time or day-time, ata. tatler Hotel you V ill be es i Tr, material for Statler bedroome with an exper ee “One of our c ibuses under Government franchise in 
é or satisfe ause we have mace it our most important duties," says Mr. McKowne, *is to be ever watchful city of Port-au-Prince and between 
more comfortable and better satisfied because we ha em the ‘little things’ that con make or mar complete hotel service.” ar clear ik alll” A EASE Ga ee 
olicy to bend over backwards in our attention to minor details of sue is proposed, 100,000 shares of $l-par 
P ¢ 7 per cent preferred stock to be offered at 
service and equipment. Pictured on this page are just a few of the $1 per share. and 50,000 shares of $l-par 
ae * - 1c It's no mere accident that yo common stock to be offered at $1 per share 
“little things” we have provided for your welfare at our hotels. We eb el cayenne allege hae | Ofmcers of the Company are Metheun A 
Fins . ° - the e gs’’ in tbisp e } Gibson president, Eustace Dixon vice- 
could point to a host of others, in every room at every Statler. And hed heed light, corrifod | president, Joseph J. Bruney, secretary, and 
i here’ll k > and more for out of our long for reading fine print PR sepa Betecegie Boyt omg 
as time goes on, there ye more and more... ! 2 repartee kay ee BRANDY-WINE BREWING COMPANY, 
i . re cons y ing new i -ovements, both little shel D, with eenitery is Wilmington, Del., a company now being or- 
experience we are constantly finding new improvem nt ; amelie sin st rae re omen ganized to manufacture and deal in beer 
ig. to give yo better place to live when you travel. ones ‘ ale, porter, and other beverages, as well as 
and big, t eV y _™ P y bs ice and refrigerating materials and sup-| 
ad plies. A $777,000 issue of common stock Is! 


We look upon our personal attention 


to Statler guests. Added to the service rendered by a staff of selected, 


to “little things” as a duty 


In ewery room 








you lie on an inner-epring Aair 


proposed, 259,000 shares of $1 par value to 
be offered at $3 per share. Among the of- 
| ficers of the Company are John K. Stock- 


n every Statler 





‘ . . 
trained employees ... added to the big improvements we have (shown cutaway here), | ham. president, Paul P3 Lublensi, vice- 
¢ ri ~ se ientifically designed for health | president urt G. Sell, treasurer, anc Jal- 
pioneered as hotelkeepers . . . it becomes an all-important part of miyyacer abo saul ter K. Quigley, secretary, all of Washing- 
. Statl Ss ae a protector pad to give added ton, D.C _Underwriters are D. B. Howe & 
eomplete hotel service— Statler Service. a gig A Rea Company, New York. N. ¥ 
= eal wile Ta eae RED LAKE GOLD SHORE MINES LIMITED, 


PEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE PIONEERED BY STATLERS 











Toronto, a Canadian gold mining company 
roposing a $100,000 issue of common stock 





@ Pin Cashion @ No Tipping at Public Restaorant Check- 400,000 shares of no par value, stated value 
@ Free Morning Newspaper rooms 25c, to be offered at 25c per share. One 
. @ No Tip Chiseling in Washroome 4 ae underwriter. Andrew Lucas, 230 Riverside 
@ Circulating Ice ¥ ater P x 6 > sleep r s ’ 1 
@ Free Radio Reception @ One-day Laundry Service without Extra acmnndial tw a Drive gtd York. N. Y., will take the whole 
Charge Gen tiditeiine inital J issye at 20c per share. Officers of the Com- 
@ Bed Head Reading comp @ Street Store Prices for Cigar and News- = : ws “er pany “~~ Charles E. St Paul president 
@ Fall-length Mirror na tee contribute to an ur stares Robert W. Breuls, vice-president, and Harry 
@ Ianer-Spring Hair Mattress © Statler Service Training of Employees rest. Notice how the doors be A. Newman, secretary-treasurer, ail of To- 
@ Certified Guest Room Lighting for Eye Price of B Sioned ie te ae tween rooms are double and felt ronto, Canada. The United States repre- 
comfort > ee rae oa e ¢ edges for sound ab sentative is Richard H. Templeton of Buf- 
@ Private Bath with Every Room @ A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction sorption, Seund-proof materiale falo, N. ¥ 
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Cleveland $2.50 Svelroil $2 50 Si. Louiseuse Suffals rs ve a 





are used for flo 


struction . 


We could go 
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part of the re 
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feston $3.50 VY Vew york (Aotel Denmayls ania) $3.50 id er Ao 


ROOM RATES BEGIN AT PRICES SHOWN 





signal above the knob which 


rand wall con 


ATWOOD MULTIPLE WRITER, INC., 
|} Wilmington, Del., a company formed in 


July, 1934, to manufacture a device for 
. typewriters by which it is claimed the use 
of carbon paper can be almost eliminated 
on... and on An issue of $1 par value common stock | 
Here, for instance, you see the amounting to $432,500 is proposed. A total 


of 25.000 shares are to be given to the un- 








: r to te derwriters iller Murr & Company, New 
R Yerk. in lieu of al! selling expenses. Of- 
Allt ficers of the Company are A. C. Baricy. pres- 
shies .aee ene | ident, Grosse Point Pk.. Mich., H. D. At- 
ney: seaiiae wood, vice-president, Detroit. Mich., N. N 
ah gacdiae: 9A Haldeman, secretary, Kalamazoo, Mich 

W. H. DAVEY STEEL COMPANY, Cleveland 


eel.** 





O., proposing to “exchange” $150,000 princi- 
ne al amount First Mortgage Ten Year 6 Per 
. Cent Sinking Fund bonds and 2,500 shares 





of @apital Stock for $270,000 principal 
amount First Mortgage 7 per cent Gol 
Bonds of the Empire Steel Corporation un- 
der a Plan of Reorganization. The Com- 
pany, pursuant to the Plan, heretofore ac- 
quired from the Bondholders’ Protective 
Committee of Empire Steel Company 
property known as the Cleveland Plant of 
the Empire Steel Corporation for which it 
issued the securities which it is now pro- 
posed to distribute to the holders of cer- 
tificates of deposit issued by said Commit- 
tee The Company also secks to register 
22.500 shares of no par stock which have 
already been issued to an officer of the 
Company for $60,000 cash. W. H. Davey ts 
president of the Company; H. L. Berno is 
vice-president, and W. R. Jenkins is sec- 
retary, all residing in Cleveland 


SCHROEDER HOTEL FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDHOLDERS COMMITTEE, Mikwaulee, 
Wis., proposing to issue certificates of de- 
posit in a call for $3,905,500 face amount of 
First Mortgage 6 per cent real estate gold 


bonds of the Schroeder Hotel Company 
The aggregate market value of the bonds 
to be called is given as $859,210. Members 


of the Committee are W. J. Campbell, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and W. R. Read and A. H. West- 
phal, both of Milwaukee Wis. The 
Schroeder Hotel Company has filed a peti- 
tion for reorganization under Section 77-B 
of the Bankruptcy Act, and the Committee 
states it is making this call for deposit of 
the bonds in order to protect bondholders 
in this proceeding. No plan of reorganiza- 
tion has been prepared by the Committee. 


FULLLR CLEANING AND DYEING COM- 
PANY, Cleveland, O., proposing to issue 
$278,000 principal amount First Mortgage 
Real Estate Serial 6 Per Cent Gold Bonds 
Subject to Readjustment Plan. The bonds 
are to be issued in exchange for Certifi- 
cates of Deposit previously registered 
which represent $278,000 principal amount 
of the Company's First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate 6 Per Cent Gold Bonds. The value of 
the old bonds for purposes of calculating 
the registration fee is $92,666.67. Accord- 
ing to information contained in the regis- 
tration statement, the purpose of the re- 
adjustment plan and the exchange of 
bonds is to extend the maturity dates of 
the issue by five years. William M. Theo- 
bald is president and treasurer of the Com- 
pany, and A. W. Hinchcliffe is secretary. 


WHEALTON COMPANY, INC., an investment 
trust proposing to issue 1,000 shares at 


$100 a share against a portfolio of oil andj} 


gas royalty deeds and leases to be pur- 
chased by the Whealton Company, Inc 
depositor, of Philadelphia. 
may sel] these securities to the Trust at 
not more than 125 per cent of the cost. 
Maintenance charges and deductions will 
never exceed in the aggregate 10 per cent 
of the gross income The Commonwealth 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Del., is the 
Trustee 


UNITED STATES BANKING CORPORATION, 
a Delaware holding company for a chain 
of industrial loan companies contemplat- 
ing an issue of $500,000 of 6 per cent fifteen- 
year convertible bonds, dated November 1, 
1934, due November 1, 1949, at 85. Th 
proceeds are to be used for working capital 
for the further development of subsidiary 
companies. The principal officers are James 
E. Van Dyke, chairman; Alexander H. Figge, 
president, and Howard V. Noll, vice-presi- 
dent. Principal underwriters are Howard 
V. Noll & Co., New York City. 


-INPRINT, INC., publishers of philatelic pub- 
lication in Columbus, O., proposing a new 
issue of 1,000 shares of $10 par value com- 
mon stock at $10 a share and 1,500 shares 
of $10 par value 6 per cent preferred stock 
at $10 a share. Principa! officers are George 
W. Linn, president and treasurer; Ward R. 


practice of | 


The depositor | 


‘New Code for Trade | A Statement of Assets 


For several years the New York Stock 

: - a Exchange has urged companies to publish 
|Coordination Boards to Aid in | their ctatements so that the public can 
Settling Disputes 9 judge the value of their secure 

; = . .| Last week the New York Exchange set 
Dealers in builders’ supplies are operat jan example byeauthorizing the Seourities 


ing under a new code. 
After a little more than a year of ex-| ie Exchange Commission to make pub- 


perimental operation under an old code, 
the members of the builders’ supplies 
trade, which includes about 50,000 workers 
and firms doing an annual business of 
$140,000,000, adopted a new code that, 
jafter approval by President Roosevelt, 
went into effect Nov. 4. 

The new code creates coordination 
boards, which will attempt adjustment of 








c its financial statement for 1933. 

The statement revealed the total loss 
of the Exchange for 1933 as being $288,000, 
At the end of last year the gross assets 
amounted to $43,846,000, while the net 
assets were $27,570,000. 

Seats on the New York Stock Exchange, 
which sold in 1929 for as high as $625,000, 
were shown to have a book value of $20,< 
jurisdictional disputes and also will con- 000 each. There are 1,375 of these seats 
sider complaints of overlapping between ped ———— = eon yy 
the code and the codes of manufacturers price of $70,000 y ange ae = 
and producers of builders’ supplies. No/| enn ‘ 
material changes from the old code have Ry A SS 
Diner trade practice rales which atin peor | Satements, include the New. York. Cur 
vide for prohibition of secret rebates, mis- I aa mS be rnage Boston, Cleve= 
branding, commercial bribery, and selling . = lladelphia Stock Exchanges. 


| below cost. DIVIDEND NOTICE _ 

per cent of the total interest-bearing pub- 

lic debt. If we add to this figure the bonds Borden’ 

held by the Federal Reserve banks and 

the estimated holdings by non-member 99TH ConsecuTivs 

| ae -_ by pans and savings insti- Commos« Drvmenpd 

tutions other than commercial banks, we A ; cents 

|arrive at a total of 55's per cent of the oa aa ng BA 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable December 1, 

1934, to stockholders of record at the 


public debt. 
CHECK ON DEPRESSIONS 

close of business November 15, 1934. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Probably the most valuable feature of 
the English system has been its ability to 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noerzer, Treadurer. 














retard the effects of poor business con- 
ditions. When a depression begins in Eng- 
land, the banks are in a position, by virtue 
of their independence, to exercise reason- 
able business judgment in their relations 
| with customers. 

If a loan commences to look slow that 
}under normal conditions would be good, 
}even in cases that require several years to 
|effect a “work-out,” the bank often car- 
ries on. In the event that collateral secur- 
ing the loan cannot be sold at something 

| near its intrinsic or normal value, the sale Yo U can, 
| is not forced; and, as a result, the mortal- 9 ° 

|ity of business concerns and the liquida- once you ve made it se- 
‘tion of real estate, commodities, bonds, 

and other securities held by banks against | cure with a John Hancock 
loans are much smaller during periods of | 
distress in England than in the United | 
| States. | 
| Our system hastens and aggravates a / 
depression. The liquidation is like a roll- | 
ing snowball; as its momentum incréBses, 
the depression becomes bigger and broader 
and deeper. Bank examiners and supervis- 
| ing departments commence to scrutinize 
|loans more closely; and, as the snowball 
|continues to roll, more and more loans 
jare placed in the “slow and doubtful” 
columns, Supervision and regulation be- | 
|come rigid, in contrast to the laxity that 
| prevailed when conditions were good, 
| whereas the opposite policy would un- 
| questionably be the wiser course. 

| The result in many cases, regardless of 
whether the bank was a large and out- 
standing one, or one of three or four banks 
jin @ small town, or in a community de- 
pendent on one industry, has been failure. 




















Forget the Future 


Retirement Annuity. 


It is a simple way to 


| 


prepare now for a guar- 
anteed life income when 
you are ready to retire, 


and the results are sure. 





Lire INSURANCE Com 
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DANGER OF POLITICS 








| It appears, therefore, that it would 
| profit us to adopt some of the English 
| theories of banking. The probability is | 
that no American banker would advocate 
| the same broad freedom of action in bank- ans ° 
ing in this country that England permits. | 
|The ideal policy would lie somewhere be- | 
| tween the two extremes. Probably without | 
| exception, every banker would recommend 
| that our Federal Reserve system be placed 
jentirely beyond the influence of politics. | 
For a sound money system, and to pro- | 
vide the credit requirements of the coun- | 
try at various periods and times, this is | 
fundamental; and the experience of the | 
Bank of England, as well as of other cen- | 
tral banks, proves the wisdom of it. 
| If and when reform banking legislation | 
is drawn, the recognized reputable bankers | 
| should have a voice in the principles that | 
are laid down, because they are better 
qualified by experience and business back- 
ground to devise wise and workable laws 
tham are members of our law-making 
bodies, who, in practically every case, have 
not been engaged in this line of business. 
| Some of our ablest and most honorable 
citizens are bankers, notwithstanding exist- | 
ing prejudices to the contrary; and, un- | 
less and until they and the members of 
| Congress join in a spirit of cooperation e 
and sincerity to formulate a _ sound, 
monetary and banking program, thereby 
| restoring public confidence in our money, 
as well as in our banks, a return to good 
business conditions would seem difficult, if 
| not impossible. 
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POWER 


the Industry and the Issue 


IF you are an investor in utility securities, 

IF you hold an insurance policy, 

IF you are a depositor in a savings bank, 

OR if you are just a user of electricity and gas— 





you will find a discussion of matters which vitally 
affect your own interests in the October issue of 
the Associated Magazine. There are articles on— 


FEDERAL POWER PROJECTS 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
ONTARIO HYDRO 


Other articles tell how utility investments are 
being threatened by excessive taxation, forced rate 
reductions, and government competition, and sug- 
gest what security holders can do to protect their 
interests. 


This issue of the Associated Magazine is sent free to 
al] Associated security holders in the regular mail- 
r= "ing. Others may obtain it by mailing this coupon. == 


A niated M wi 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


. Inc. 





Enclosed find___eents, for which send me—_._copies of 
the October issue of the Associated Magazine at 10c a copy. 


Name. 





Address 





ee ee ee 





Linn, vice-president, and Theodore F. Mor- 
gan, secretary. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $5: two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $1 
extra Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra, Ad. 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. ¢ 


November 5, 1934 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 
President of the United States 1909-1913 
“The operations of the Government affect the 
interests of every person living within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States.” 

































THE FORGOTTEN 


Many Years Ag 





* Two years have passed since The Forgotten Man was dis- 
cussed in the presidential campaign. Has he been remem- 
bered since? Who, indeed is the Forgotten Man? 

Let the words of the late Professor William Graham Sumner 
of Yale speak today on ths page 

Professor Sumner wrote the essay “Forgotten Man” about 
fifty years ago and delivered it as a lecture many times there- 
after. All of his essays are to be found in a volume pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press and edited by Professors 
Keller and Davie of the department of social sciences of Yale. 

I recently wrote to Professor Keiler to determine the date 
of the original essay “The Forgotten Man” and he replied 
last week as follows: “Professor Sumner first delivered the 
essay on Jan. 30, 1883, in the Brooklyn Historical Society 
rooms. It consisted of 28 typewritten pages. 

“I found the manuscript of the lecture in his drawer after 
his death in 1910, where it had apparently been for years. It 
was yellowed and seemed to have been handled a good deal, 
as I recall it, doubtless in the course of his many repetitions 
of his public lecture.” : 

The excerpts on this page are reproduced with the permis- 
sion of the Yale University Press.—David Lawrence. 











s12>*<a22QW who is the Forgotten Man? He is the sim- 
¢ y ple, honest laborer, ready to earn his living by 
aN: productive work. We pass him by because he 
$@>4.<9% is independent, self-supporting, and asks no 
favors. He does not appeal to the emotions or excite the 
sentiments. He only wants to make a contract and fulfil 
it, with respect on both sides and favor on neither side. He 
must get his living out of the capital of the country. The 
larger the capital is, the better living he can get. Every 
particle of capital which is wasted on the vicious, the idle, 
and the shiftless is so much taken from the capital avail- 
able to reward the independent and productive laborer. 

But we stand with our backs to the independent and pro- 
ductive laborer all the time. We do not remember him 
because he makes no clamor; but I appeal to you whether 
he is not the man who ought to be remembered first of 
all, and whether, on any sound social theory, we ought 
not to protect him against the burdens of the good-for- 
nothing. 

In these last years I have read hundreds of articles 
and heard scores of sermons and speeches which were 
really glorifications of the good-for-nothing, as if these 
were the charge of society, recommended by right reason 
to its care and protection. We are addressed all the time 
as if those who are respectable were to blame because some 
are not so, and as if there were an obligation on the part 
of those who have done their duty toward those who have 
not done their duty. 

Every man is bound to take care of himself and his 
family and to do his share in the work of society. It is 
totally false that one who has done so is bound to bear 
the care and charge of those who are wretched because 
they have not done so. The silly popular notion is that 
the beggars live at the expense of the rich, but the truth 
is that those who eat and produce not, live at the expense 
of those who labor and produce. 
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I have shown how, in time past, 


MANY LAWS he history of States has been'a 
TO MAKE A JOBhistory of wt a wendy cupidity, 
FOR SOMEBODY and robbery, and I have affirmed 


that now and always the prob- 
lems of government are how to deal with these same vices 
of human nature, People are always prone to believe that 
there is something metaphysical and sentimental about 
civil affairs, but there is not. Civil institutions are con- 
structed to protect, either directly or indirectly, the prop- 
erty of men and the honor of women against the vices and 
passions of human nature. 

In our day and country, the problem presents new 
phases, but it is there just the same as it ever was, and the 
problem is only the more difficult for us because of its new 
phase which prevents us from recognizing it. In fact, our 
people are raving and struggling against it in a kind of 
blind way, not yet having come to recognize it. More 
than half of their blows, at present, are misdirected and 
fail of their object, but they will be aimed better by and by. 

There is a great deal of clamor about watering stocks 
and the power of combined capital, which is not very in- 
telligent or well-directed. The evil and abuse which peo- 
ple are groping after in all these denunciations is jobbery. 

By jobbery I mean the constantly apparent effort to win 
wealth, not by honest and independent production, but by 
some sort ofa scheme for extorting other people’s product 
from them. A large part of our legislation consists in 
making a job for somebody. 

v 
ECONOMIC LOSS Public buildings are jobs, not 
always, but in most cases. The 

IN TOO MANY 


buildings are not needed at all or 
CFFICE HOLDERS 27¢ costly beyond what is useful 

or even decently luxurious. In- 
ternal improvements are jobs. They are carried out, not 
because they are needed in themselves, but because they 
will serve the turn of some private interest, often inci- 
dentally that of the very legislators who pass the appro- 
oriations for them. 
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This Week Marks the Second Anniversary of the Campaign In Which the Forgotten Man 
Was Remembered---What Is His Status Today?---Professor Sumner’s Essay Written 
o Was the Original Plea For the Forgotten Man 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER*™ 


A man who wants a farm, instead of going out where 
there is plenty of land available for it, goes down under the 
Mississippi River to make a farm, and then wants his 
fellow-citizens to be taxed to dyke the river so as to keep 
it off his farm. 

The California hydraulic miners have washed the gold 
out of the hillsides and have washed the dirt down into 
the valleys to the ruin of the rivers and the farms. They 
want the Federal Government to remove this dirt at the 
national expense. 

The silver miners, finding that their product is losing 
value in the market, get the Government to go into the 
market as a great buyer in the hope of sustaining the price. 

The National Government is called upon to buy or hire 
unsalable ships; to dig canals which will not pay: to edu- 
cate illiterates in the States which have not done their duty 
at the expense of the States which have done their duty 
as to education; to buy up telegraphs which no longer pay; 
and to provide the capital for enterprises of which private 
individuals are to win the profits. 

We are called upon to squander millions on swamps 
and creeks; millions on the Mississippi River, and many 
more millions in pensions. This is the great plan of all 
living on each other. The pensions in England used to be 
given to aristocrats who had political power, in order to 
corrupt them. Here the pensions are given to the great 
democratic mass who have the political power, in order to 
corrupt them. 

We have several hundred thousand Federal office- 
holders and I do not know how many State and munici- 
pal office-holders. Of course public officers are necessary 
and it is an economical organization of society to set apart 
some of its members for civil functions, but if the number 
of persons drawn from production and supported by the 
producers while engaged in civil functions is in undue 
proportion to the total population, there is economic loss. 

If public offices are treated as spoils or benefices or sine- 
cures, then they are jobs and only constitute part of the 
pillage. 

| Vv 


WHO TO BLAME. On every hand you find this 


jobbery. The government is to 


BUT OURSELVES give every man a pension, and 
FOR BAD LAWS?¢very man an office, and every 


man a tax to raise the price of his 
product, and to clean out every man’s creek for him, and 
to buy all his unsalable property, and to provide him with 
plenty of currency to pay his debts, ‘and to educate his 
children, and to give him the use of a library and a park 
and a museum and a gallery of pictures. On every side 
the doors of waste and extravagance stand open; and 
spend, squander, plunder, and grab are the watchwords. 

We grumble some about it and talk about the greed of 
corporations and the power of capital and the wickedness 
of stock gambling. Yet we elect the legislators who do 
all this work. Of course, we should never think of blam- 
ing ourselves for electing men to represent and govern us, 
who, if I may use the slang expression, give us away. 
What man ever blamed himself for his misfortune? We 
groan about monopolies and talk about more laws to pre- 
vent the wrongs done by chartered corporations. Who 
made the charters? Our representatives. Who elected 
such representatives? Wedid. How can we get bad law- 
makers to make a law which shall prevent bad law makers 
from making a bad law? That is, really, what we are 
trying to do. 

If we are a free, self-governing people, all our mis- 
fortunes come right home to ourselves and we can blame 
nobody else. Is anyone astonished to find that men are 
greedy, whether they are incorporated or not? Is it 
a revelation to find that we need, in our civil affairs, to 
devise guarantees against selfishness, rapacity, and fraud? 
I have ventured to affirm that government has never had 
to deal with anything else. 


Vv 


Now, I have said that this job- 


IT IS ALWAYS bery means waste, plunder, and 
THE FORGOTTEN ioss, and I defined it at the outset 
MAN WHO PAYS?2s the system of making a chance 


to extort part of his product from 
somebody else. Now comes the question: who pays for 
itall? The system of plundering each other soon destroys 
all that it deals with. It produces nothing. Wealth comes 
only from production and all that the wrangling grabbers. 
loafers, and jobbers get to deal: with comes from some- 
body’s toil and sacrifice. Who, then, is he who provides 
it all? Go and find him and you will have once more be- 
fore you the Forgotten Man. 

You will find him hard at work because he has a great 
many to support. Nature has done a great deal for him 
in giving him a fertile soil and an excelleft climate, and he 
wonders why it is that, after all, his scale of comfort is 
so moderate. He has to get out of the soil enough to pay 
all his taxes; and that means the cost of all the jobs and 
the fund for all the plunder. 

The Forgotten Man is delving away in patient industry, 
supporting his family, paying his taxes, casting his vote, 
supporting the church and the school, reading his news- 














paper, and cheering for the politician of his admiration, 
but he is the only one for whom there is no provision in 
the great scramble and the big divide. 

Such is the Forgotten Man. He works, he votes, gen- 
erally he prays—but he always pays—yes, above all, he 
pays. He does not want an office; his name never gets 
into the newspaper except when he gets married or dies. 
He keeps production going on. He contributes to the 
strength of parties. He is flattered before election. He 
is strongly patriotic. He is wanted, whenever, in his little 
circle, there is work to be done or counsel to be given. He 
may grumble some occasionally to his wife and family, 
but he does not frequent the grocery or talk politics at the 
tavern. 

Consequently, he is forgotten. He is a common- 
place man. He gives no trouble. He excites no admira- 
tion. He is not in any way a hero (like a popular orator); 
or a problem (like tramps and outcasts); nor notorious 
(like criminals) ; nor an object of sentiment (like the poor 
and weak); nor a burden (like paupers and loafers); nor 
an object out of which social capital may be made (like 
the beneficiaries of church and state charities); nor an 
object for charitable aid and protection (like animals 
treated with cruelty); nor the object of a job (like the 
ignorant and illiterate); nor one over whom sentimental 
economists and statesmen can parade their fine sentiments 
(like inefficient workmen and shiftless artisans). There- 
fore, he is forgotten. 

All the burdens fall on him, or on her, for it is time to 
remember that the Forgotten Man is not seldom a woman. 
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It is plain enough that the For- 


REMEMBER HIM 
AND ALL SOCIETY woran are the very life and subs 
WILL BENEFIT stance of society. They are the 


ones who ought to be first and 
always remembered. They are always forgotten by sen- 
timentalists, philanthropists, reformers, enthusiasts, and 
every description of speculator in sociology, political econ- 
omy, or political science. 

If a student of any of these sciences ever comes to un- 
derstand the position of the Forgotten Man and to ap- 
preciate his true value, you will find such student an un- 
compromising advocate of the strictest scientific thinking 
on all social topics, and a cold and hard-hearted skeptic 
toward all artificial schemes of social amelioration. 

If it is desired to bring about social improvements, 
bring us a scheme for relieving the Forgotten Man 
of some of his burdens. He is our productive force 
which we are wasting. Let us stop wasting his force. 
Then we shall have a clean and simple gain for the whole 
society. 

The Forgotten Man is weighted down with the 
cost and burden of the schemes for making everybody 
happy, with the cost of public beneficence, with the sup- 
port of all the loafers, with the loss of all the economic 
quackery, with the cost of all the jobs. Let us remember 
him a little while. Let us take some of the burdens off 
him. Let us turn our pity on him instead of on the good- 
for-nothing. It will be only justice to him, and society 
will greatly gain by it. 








The Forgotten Man is never a 


YOUR MOTIVES r e almost always has 
IN HELPING HIM little ee heed i sc - 
MAY BE DOUBTEDtte character of the man to save 


something. He never has more 
than a little. He is, therefore, poor in the popular sense, 
although in the correct sense he is not so. I have said al- 
ready that if you learn to look for the Forgotten Man and 
to care for him, you will be very skeptical toward all 
philanthropic and humanitarian schemes. It is clear now 
that the interest of the Forgotten Man and the interest of 
“the poor,” “the weak,” and the other petted classes are 
in antagonism. In fact, the warning to you to look for 
the Forgotten Man comes the minute that the orator or 
writer begins to talk about the poor man. That minute 
the Forgotten Man is in danger of a new assault, and if 
you intend to meddle in the matter at all, then is the min- 
ute for you to look about for him and to give him your 
aid. 

Hence if you care for the Forgotten Man, you will 
be sure to be charged with not caring for the poor. What- 
ever you do for any of the petted classes wastes capital. 
If you do anything for the Forgotten Man, you must 
secure him his earnings and savings, that is, you legislate 
for the security of capital and for its free employment; 
you must oppose paper money, wildcat banking, and 
usury laws and you must maintain the inviolability of 
contracts. Hence you must be prepared to be told that 
you favor the capitalist class, the enemy of the poor man. 

What the Forgotten Man needs, therefore, is that we 
come to a clearer understanding of liberty and to a more 
complete realization of it. Every step which we win in 
liberty will set the Forgotten Man free from some of his 
burdens and allow him to use his powers for himself and 
for the commonwealth. ' 
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